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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
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INDUSTRIAL | Peace 


By the Committee of 36, Civic Federation Prog ress 


























of the National Civic Federation, which created an Industrial Department, and selected a 
Committee of Thirty-Six, to aid in the prevention and adjustment of industrial disputes, and 
That it is a move in the right direction and makes for the better day, all 

Realizing this, we believed that the publication of articles written by 
the Committee of Thirty-Six for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST aan be most interesting to organized 
labor, students of economic and social questions and the general public. We accordingly addressed 
a request to members of the committee, and as a result present here an imposing symposium of articles. 
The views expressed by the contributors are all interesting, and we note with satisfaction the consensus 
of opinion that the organization of labor is necessary to economic progress and social betterment. The 
articles are commended to the thoughtful consideration of all. The place of honor is rightfully given 
to an ex-President of the United States, Grover Cleveland.—EpIrTor. 


W “or the Nat interest has been aroused by the New York conference, held under the auspices 


to achieve social progress. 
earnest, intelligent men agree. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., JANUARY 4, 1902. 
PRESIDENT, ETC. : 
DEAR SIR: 
I am hardly in physical condition to justify a promise to contribute such an article 
‘“ AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST,’’ even if I had a clear idea of how 


as you suggest to the 
ommittee to which I belong, ought to 


far a member of the section of the Arbitration C 
express himself at this time. 

I have no hesitation, however, in declaring, as my settled conviction, that the par- 
ticipation of those who, like you, have patriotically and intelligently at heart the 
interests of labor, gives the movement for the ‘‘ adjustment of industrial disputes’’ its 


"reac: 


greatest hope and promise of success. 
Assuring you of the satisfaction it 


work, I am 


affords me to be associated with you in this beneficent 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Yours very truly, 
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/ = DIOCESAN HOUSE, 
a} TWENTY NINE LA FAYETTE PLACE, 
> 


NEW YORK. 





BISHOP H. C. POTTER. 


January 25, 1902. 
My Dear Sir: 

“Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” So I suppose our 
friends the critics will say of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the National Civie Federation. 

And yet the most indifferent critic must own that it 
is a great step forward. It recognizes a great prin- 
ciple; it has already created a strong mechanism for 
its larger recognition, and it has done this with the 
inspiring promise of a rare unanimity. Surely we may 
have great hopes from so worthy a beginning. 


Very faithfully yours, << 


Samuel Gompers, Esq. ail 








— Harvard University. 
Cambridge, 28 January, 1902. 
Dear Sir: 

The establishment of the Committee of Thirty-Six by 
the Industrial Department of the National Civic Feder- 
ation seemed to me to be a promising act; because it 
provides for the full discussion of industrial con- 
fliets, publicity for these discussions. and a means of 
voluntary arbitration. In short, it provides a means 
of bringing a well-informed public opinion to bear, not 
only on the prevention of industrial conflicts, but on 
the improvement of relations between capital and labor. 
For these reasons I did not feel at liberty to decline 
the place on the committee to which I was invited, 
although my regular duties at Harvard University are 
extremely pressing. Very truly yours, 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, = 
President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 4 : e 








EX-SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





CORNELIUS N. BLISS, | 








The action of the Confer- 
ence held in New York by 
the Industrial Department of 
the National Civic Federation 
is recognized by Labor and 
Capital as an honest attempt 
by both interests to reconcile 





conweuusw. suss.differences which have here- ° 


tofore seemed to be almost 
impossible of equitable adjustment. 

If the effort is to succeed the work of 
conciliation must be taken up in a new spirit, 
ceasing on the one side or the other to ques- 
tion the motives of individuals, and with a 
determination to deal with intelligence and 
justice in controversies that may arise be- 
tween citizens of equal rights. 

It must be conceded that Capital and 
Labor, that is, employers and employes, 
have mutual rights and interests, whether 
organized or unorganized, with the rights of 
individual citizens conferred by the Consti- 
tution of the best government ever devised 
for a free people. That Constitution is 
based on the language of the Declaration of 
Independence which, when embodied in law, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


made these United States a nation—/ree /rom 
class distinctions. \,et us revive in all minds 
the words of that document : 

‘“We hold the truth to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain inalienable rights, that 
among them are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 

When labor leaders and organizations and 
captains of industry accept this declaration 
asa basis of agreement, and act upon it, we 
may hope for the day when reason and right 
shall resume sway and peace prevail among 
the people whether they are workers with 
hands or brains, or with the capital accumu- 
lated by individual energy and prudence. 

The good spirit that prevailed at the Con- 
ference and the public favor accorded to its 
deliberations and actions warrant us in 
believing that a new era isdawning in regard 
to the questions between Labor and Capital 
and justify the belief that an earnest effort 
will be made to harmonize such differences as 
may arise through peaceful and harmonious 
action. If the Civic Federation can bring 
about such relations it will deserve well of 
the country. 











[ COL. JOHN J. MCCOOK, 


NEW YOR«K CITy. 











The conferences held at the 
rooms of the Board of Trade 
and Transportation in New 
York during December re- 
sulted in the organization of 
the Industrial Department of 
the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and the appointment of 
a committee of thirty-six, 
equally representing capital, labor and the 
public interests. 

This conference was notable as the first 
successful effort to bring the representatives 
of the above-named interests into friendly 
conference where all parties met upon neu- 
tral or common ground, under the most fa- 
vorable business conditions, with clear minds, 
open and hospitable to the truth. 

ivery one seemed, as far as human na- 
ture made it possible, to have left prejudice 
and undue self-seeking at home. Each one 





JOHN J. MCCOOK. 


apparently came in the best spirit, prepared 


to made any concession in mutual er the 
public interest which did not involve a sur- 
render of principle. 

From the opening statement by the chair- 
man, to the close of the conference it was 
evident that all were impressed with the idea 
that the time had come for action, that the 
conditions were ripe for it, that all public 
and private interests demanded it, and that 
the opportunity for reaching a right under- 
standing must not be permitted to pass un- 
availed of. 

The personal relations of those partici- 
pating in the conference were friendly, con- 
siderate, cordial and entirely free from 
restraint or reserve. During the two or 
three days of such personal contact many 
unjust prejudices and wrong impressions 
faded away. ‘The earnest, manly purpose of 
each man who frankly and forcefully ex- 
pressed himself was recognized even by 
those who differed from him or saw the 
matter from another standpoint. 

It is needless to say that no one group 
had a monopoly of these inaccurate and 
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wrong impressions. The readjustment of 
preconceived ideas about individuals was 
general, and I am glad to believe that every 
man left the conference with a better and 
higher estimate of the ability, character, 
business motives and patriotism of the men 
who had participated in it. 

This personal acquaintance and the sen- 
timent of mutual respect and confidence 
between the representatives of these great 
interests created during this conference is 
of itself a matter the importance of which 
can not be overestimated. 

Sentiment still has its place and influence 
in the world and more often controls the 
acts of hard-working and even hard-hearted 
and hard-headed men than they them- 
selves will admit. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if the kindly good will and 
mutual respect created during the confer- 
ence does not stand us in good stead and 
carry us over some rough places when we 
come to them, as all must who travel the 
road of progress, which is usually on an up- 
grade and not always free from close curves. 

The level-headed, capable men of affairs 
who participated in the conference did not 
deceive themselves. They do not claim to 
have found a panacea for all evils existing 
in the industrial world. They know that 
ideal conditions can not be attained at once, 
but they believe that this conference and the 
influences which certainly ought to follow 
from it have a sound basis in the fact that 
those chiefly concerned in the adjustment of 
these economic and industrial questions have 
come together in the right spirit. 

While demanding the recognition of their 
own, each was prepared to recognize the 
rights of others, as never before. ‘They have 
learned, and what is better, they have freely 
admitted and publicly proclaimed, the ad- 
vantage of frank, unreserved discussion, and 
are prepared to demand that conference and 
mediation shall be had in the future, before 
any such acts as strikes or lockouts are re- 
sorted to. This certainly is progress and 


indicates a very hopeful state of affairs. 
The declaration of the conference’s pur- 

pose and the plan upon which the Commit- 

tee of Thirty-Six is to work, is preventive 


rather than corrective. Its chief object is, 
by conference, mediation and conciliation 
to prevent any breach of the industrial 
peace. 

It will, of course, do all in its power 
to restore peaceful relations when unfor- 
tunately they may have been disturbed, but 
no one will question its usefulness or motive, 
if it is able, by timely intervention and 
kindly mediation, to bring differing minds 
to agreement or by arranging mutual con- 
cessions—which can often be best done by 
some one not directly in interest—to avoid 
what would otherwise become a serious 
conflict. 

Space does not permit, even if this were 
the proper occasion, to discuss the strong 
and weak points of the plan as developed 
during the very frank discussions of the 
conferences. 

That both exist no one doubts, otherwise 
there would be no industrial differences or 
conflicts. That the benefits and advantages 
likely to come to all interests as the result 
of the conferences are very great and far 
outweigh the one or two fair criticisms 
which can be made of the plan, is evident 
to all who attended the meetings and care- 
fully followed the discussion. 

All came away with increased informa- 
tion, with quickened interest in and a 
higher estimate of the dignity of labor and 
of the ability and right mindedness of the 
American workman, whether his labor is 
performed in the church or in the other 
learned professions, in the senate, in the 
business, banking or corporation office or in 
the mill or mine. 

The same spirit of strong, independent, 
self respecting, self reliant, fair-minded 
Americanism inspired the representatives 
of all interests, and I am sure that all parted 
with greater confidence in the stability of 
the elements that goto make up the real 
greatness of our country, and each one 
learned a new lesson in the privileges as well 
as the obligations of citizenship. 
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It would be entirely proper 
to assume that every reader 
of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is familiar to some 
extent with the recent con- 
ference at New York result- 
ing in the organization of the 
Industrial Department of the 
National Civic Federation. 
However, it will be pardoned, I am sure, if, 
in the discussion in which your editor has 
invited my participation, any personal views 
which may be presented are prefaced by a 
restatement of the purposes and scope of the 
work proposed by that organization and the 
hopes of those whose interests and efforts 
have been enlisted. 

The purpose and scope of the organiza- 
tion, as officially stated, is ‘‘to do what 
may seem best to promote industrial peace, 
to be helpful in establishing rightful rela- 
tions between employers and workers, to 
endeavor by its good offices to obviate and 
prevent strikes and lockouts, and to aid in 
renewing industrial relations where a rup- 
ture has occurred.’’ 

The earnest hope of those who will con- 
tribute to this work the best that is in them, 
is that representatives of these two greatest 
factors in the world’s progress—Labor and 
Capital—will confer for the adjustment of 
their differences before an acute state is 
reached, and thus avoid the usual and always 
deplorable strike or lockout. 

There is also confidence that this organi- 
zation will be a potent instrument through 
which that hope will be realized. The out- 
look is most gratifying. No public move- 
ment of recent years has at its birth given 
greater promise of real benefit to such a 
large number of our people. 

Those who attended the conference at 
New York when the movement assumed 
definite form were impressed most by the 
unquestionable sincerity of the participants. 
A common purpose was to be served—-one 
end to be reached—the betterment of condi- 
tions both of employer and employe. Even 
from a selfish standpoint, each could justify 
his interest, but a rare unselfish considera- 
tion of others was the predominant spirit. 
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There was an evident desire and dispo- 
sition to meet the questions fairly and 
honestly. 

The employe and his interests and the 
employer and his were represented ably, hon- 
estly and conscientiously. A mere glance 
at the names of the ‘‘ Committee of Thirty- 
Six’’ will prove that it was a representative 
conference. ‘There were earnest leaders of 
labor and capable factors in the control of 
capital. They represent much. They are 
men of affairs, men of achievement, and it 
is the man who does things that counts in 
this age. Some of them had given this 
very subject a great deal of thought and at- 
tention for years, but no such an opportun- 
ity for the mutual exchange of ideas had 
before been presented. 

Each profited by the theories and study 
of the others. The thorough understanding 
of all phases of the matter which was evi- 
denced by those representing the cause of 
labor was marked. Iam sure those same 
representatives were impressed by the sin- 
cerity and earnestness of the representatives 
of capital. 

There are two distinct elements in the 
board of control of the committee, each 
equally represented with the other. Either 
of them alone could not hope to accomplish 
to any extent the purpose of their combined 
effort. ‘This condition exists throughout all 
the associations of these two interests. 
Neither could exist without the other. 
Labor is just as essential to the existence 
and usefulness of capital as capital is to the 
life and success of labor. Either without 
the other becomes inert, profitless and use- 
less. ‘Together, they grow and contribute 
to the progress of the world. 

Under these conditions, this movement is 
but a natural sequence ; the two elements 
enter on an equality, there are no handi- 
caps, no advantages and no disadvantages. 
While we recognize this condition, we must 
also recognize that there may arise situations 
which can not be solved disinterestedly. 
The solution might require concessions 
which could not be exacted reasonably, if 
viewed without personal interest or preju- 
dice. To meet such a situation there is 
what I am pleased to call the ‘‘ Upper 
House ;’’ twelve men not particularly in- 
terested in either side. They are controlled 
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by a sense of duty to their country and a 
deep interest in the welfare of her people. 

The keynote of the motive controlling 
that ‘‘ Upper House’’ is best represented in 
the letter which ex-President Cleveland 
wrote in accepting appointment on the 
committee. Without exception the twelve 
men have been eminently successful in their 
respective vocations. They have proved 
ability and worth, and their acceptance of 
the responsibility imposed by this work will 
be a great factor in determining the success 
of our endeavors. 

Is there a laboring man or an employer 
in the country who would hesitate to sub- 
mit his case to such a court? Could one 
ask a more competent tribunal, could one 
wish a more just? We recognize that pub- 
lic opinion will criticise and hold us respon- 
sible for mistakes we make, and we recognize 
that mistakes will be made. After all, pub- 
lic opinion is the highest court, and we 
must gain the verdict there. To that source 
we look for encouragement and confidence. 
We realize that it must be merited if it is 
real, and that the public mind is quick to 
recognize merit. 

I have not attempted to go into the details 
of the workings of this new department, 
but have merely stated in a general way 


what was expected and the reasons for the 
faith I have in itssuccess. Ata meeting to 
be held soon the by-laws and working rules 
of the organization will be reported and 
acted upon. This will establish a basis from 
which to work, and will define the func- 
tions and possibilities of the department. 

Its good offices should certainly be avail- 
able to the employer of a small number of 
men as well as to the employer of thousands, 
and to the workingman outside of organiza- 
tions as well as the great and powerful 
trade unions. Wherever a principle is in- 
volved this court should stand ready to exert 
its influence for the right and the best 
interest of those affected. Its offices should 
not be thrust upon any one, but should be 
ready to respond to any call. 

The widespread interest aroused, the prac- 
tically universal commendation of newspa- 
pers, trade journals and magazines, and the 
individual expressions which have come to 
me and other members of the committee 
argue well for the complete fulfillment of 
the promise and the success of the move- 
ment. 


~ 
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I can not claim to be fa- 
miliar with all the objects 
and purposes of the National 
Civic Federation, not having 
been able to attend any of its 
meetings, and only having 
received the briefest notice of 
my selection as one of the 
committee. I may say, how- 
ever, that I am in entire sympathy with 
what I conceive to be the object of the 
movement which is to bring labor and capi- 
tal into closer and more harmonious rela- 
tions, and that I shall be very glad to do 
what in me lies toward that end. 

In case of sickness the first thing to be 
done is to make a diagnosis of the disease 
and similarly in cases where opinions differ 
as to what is right and what is wrong, 
the first thing to be done is to get together 
and find out just what the differences are. 
I am strongly in hope that when the rep- 
resentatives of labor and of capital meet 
face to face, some of the difficulties that 
now surround the situation may vanish or 
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at least be found less serious than they now 
appear. 

The fact is that quite a number of those 
appointed as representatives of capital (in- 
cluding myself) are really laborers and not 
capitalists at all, though they are employed 
to conduct enterprises requiring large cap 
ital: But such men are really laborers to the 
extent that they work hard for their sup- 
port and ought to be able to view the ques- 
tions coming before them from the laborers’ 
standpoint. 

I am sure that the entire committee will 
approach its duties with a sincere desire to 
be just to all interests, and I confidently 
hope for good results. 

Neither party will be able to wholly im- 
pose its ideas upon the other, but there seems 
to be at least a reasonable hope that they 
may find common ground upon which all 
can meet without sacrifice of conviction or 
self-respect. 
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Capital and labor are al- 
ways close together, but each 
has been ready to fly in an 
opposite direction. 

The free discussion of the 
standing of each will of itself 
develop conservatism. A 
stand based upon untenable 
claims will suffer. Hence 
positions taken by both sides will be care- 
fully considered before presentation. 

On the labor side in the past there has 
been often a feeling of desperation or intem- 
perance on account of the fact that it was 
known that any requests would meet with 
rebuff. 

On the employers’ side it was often felt 
that a concession which went as far as the 
particular state of the industry could possi- 
bly afford would be flouted. 
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Labor is potential capital ; capital is real- 
ized labor. 

The gravest danger to the community lies 
in restriction of output, whether such out- 
put is labor or product. 

A ‘‘ go easy’’ policy will assuredly check 
the uniform progress of this country toward 
commercial and manufacturing supremacy. 

Industrial peace in this country will be of 
stupendous influence for good, but it is to 
the interest of both sides to see that it is 
not purchased too dearly. 

The workman in this country is a citizen 
in all senses of the word, and can influence 
public opinion as he can in no other coun- 
try. Organized labor has produced great 
and lasting good, and represented by broad 
minded men it must continue a force on the 
side of the public welfare. 
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Many of the greatest con- 
flicts the world has ever 
known—where nation was 
pitted against nation—were 
brought about by misunder- 
standings. On the field of 
4 battle men have fought bit- 
marcus m. manxs. terly fora supposed principle, 

when in reality only trivial 
differences existed, which had been mag- 
nified by passion until they appeared beyond 
solution except by the destruction of one or 
the other party to the conflict. 

So in the courts there are many fierce 
litigations bringing about great loss and in- 
tensifying bitterness and enmity, and all 
arising from an initial misunderstanding. 
How important then is it that we en- 
deavor to avoid these misunderstandings, 
and when unfortunately they have taken 
place, to explain them away as quickly as 
possible. When there was a misunder- 
standing between the head and the hand, 
and the latter refused to raise the food to 
the mouth, the body was soon starved and 
both head and hand made useless. 

Place the manufacturer, who thinks out 
the plans for the successful operations of 
the commercial body, in the position of the 
head, and the wage-earner, who is the main 
factor in carrying out those ideas, in the 





position of the hand, and the serious re- 
sults of misunderstanding between these 
two classes of men become strikingly ap- 
parent. 

Angry encounters between them are to 
the disadvantage of both. To avert these 
conflicts, and to help clear up the misun- 
derstandings which may threaten to bring 
them about, is the mission of the newly 
organized Industrial Department of the 
Civic Federation ; and it will be a life-work 
for those engaged in it. 

There is no final settlement to the great 
labor question—there never will be and 
there never should be; for ambition and 
energy should be encouraged in the worthy 
desire to improve conditions. C mplete 
contentment does not furnish the proper 
atmosphere for the development of the best 
in man ; however, restlessness may at times 
excite the wage-earner to ask for more than 
the market will enable the employer to 
grant; or the manufacturer in his zeal to 
outstrip his competitors in the value of his 
product may crowd the cost of his labor 
down so as to oppress his workmen. 

At this juncture a conference is in order, 
and the presence of a cool, disinterested 
third party will help to smooth out the 
ruffles and tofurther harmony. This is the 
wise arrangement of the Committee of 
Thirty-Six ; twelve representing wage-earn- 
ers, twelve employers, and twelve repre- 
senting the best element of the disinterested 
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Harmony is the sime gua non in 


public. 
the consideration of the problems of labor 


and capital, and great judgment, tact, 
patience, and a lively appreciation of con- 
stantly varying commercial conditions are 
needed to successfully promote this. 

There must be frequent contact between 
honest and earnest representatives of wage- 
earners and of employers, all thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of industrial peace 
and progress. 

There is no fixed condition for the em- 
ployer, nor a fixed condition for the wage- 
earner ; but there may be a fixed relation 
between the two. Both should steadily 
change for the better, and the relation be- 
tween the two be kept elastic, easy and 
satisfactory. The sun does not rise by 
jumps each day, nor does the leaf or the 
flower unfold with a snap. All nature de- 
velops quietly by its wonderful processes of 
evolution. 

So must the Civic Federation Committee 
of Thirty-Six be patient witnesses of the 
steady evolution of the conditions of labor ; 
ready with encouragement when healthy 
processes of development are in progress, 


and quietly restraining threatened breaking 
of the natural laws of relation when rapa- 
cious employers or hotheaded, unwise agi- 
tators threaten to precipitate conflicts and 
disorder. 

If employers and employes would only 
learn to know each other, mutual sympathy 
and understanding would quickly result. It 
is the duty of the Civic Federation to help 
bring about such knowledge. 

Our grand Republic, governed by the 
majority, the wage-earners, cannot afford to 
risk this depreciation of the bone and sinew 
of the land. Let us. then, strive with 
hearts full of hope for the steady peaceful 
improvement of the condition of our workers. 

Let the Committee of Thirty-Six stand 
strong yet gentle, its hands on the shoul- 
ders of the employer and the wage-earner 
with the touch of encouragement and 
brotherly love, and it may accomplish the 
greatest and noblest work of the twentieth 


century. 
Pirie a Asch — 
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By the establishment of 
the Industrial Department 
of the National Civic Fed- 
eration much was accom- 
plished in the interest of 
harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and their 
employes. How much, of 
course, no man can foresee, 
but I venture the prediction that it will 
turn out to be a great deal. 

For in labor troubles, as in troubles of 
other sorts, the old adage holds good, that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, and one of the most valuable influ- 
ences which this department of the Federa- 
tion is certainly adapted to exert, as no 
other device has yet succeeded in exerting, 
will be felt in that period of controversy 
which precedes the battle. 

There has been a great deal of talk in 
recent years about arbitration, and the in- 
stances are numerous where arbitration has 
succeeded in composing differences at least 
for a season. 

But experience has detected two serious 
drawbacks to the kind of arbitration, which, 
as yet, we have had: 
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First, that it could not be resorted to in 
time to bring about a permanently satis- 
factory settlement ; 

Second, even when one side or the other 
has yielded, or both have done so, to 
the arbitration, it was generally felt that 
the arbitrators were not the right sort of 
men. 

If they were official bodies, there was 
sure to be the feeling on one side or the 
other, or on both, and justly or unjustly, as 
the case might be, that political considera- 
tions had in some measure affected the 
decision. 

If they were not official bodies, they were 
apt to be gentlemen whose eminence had 
been attained in religious or philanthropic 
labors rather than in business, and whose 
experience had not fitted them to take a 
practical view of the issues involved. 

And in both such cases resort was had to 
the arbitration, by both sides to the contro- 
versy, reluctantly and only under the heav- 
iest pressure, and generally when almost as 
much harm had resulted as though the fight 
had gone on to a finish. 

At last, however, and in advance of the 
dispute, men who are trusted by the labor 
organizations on the one hand, and other 
men who are trusted by the great body of 
employers throughout the country, have 





succeeded in agreeing upon a body of arbi- 
trators who have the confidence of all. 

If the deliberations of the National Civic 
Federation accomplish no more than this; 
if, indeed, their work ends right at that 
point, they will have done a profoundly 
useful thing; for they have discovered a 
practical way to a practical arbitration. 

They have agreed upon the principle of 
the thing at all events. It seems to me that 
I can properly claim to say this with some 
authority, for while I am one of the largest 
employers of labor in the United States, I 
am still, as I always have been, myself an 
employe, and I naturally look at a conten- 
tion between labor and capital from both 
points of view, and fall naturally into a 
frame of mind that enables me to see both 
sides of the difficulty, and I have always 
recognized the fact that if an arbitration is 
going to effect a permanently good result it 
must have at least three features : 

First, the arbitrators must be the kind of 
men whose experience is sufficiently broad 
and ample to enable them to understand 
the interests at stake and the effect of the 
remedies proposed, as well upon the net 
earnings of the corporations as upon the 
wages of the workingmen ; 

Second, they must be agreed upon in ad- 
vance with the general confidence of both 
sides of the controversy and of the commu- 
nity at large, so that nobody will be able to 
say that an interested motive dictated their 
selection ; 
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Third, they must get to work before the 
controversy has reached too acute a stage. 

If what the National Civic Federation has 
done is not the full accomplishment of these 
conditions, it looks with directness and cer- 
tainty towards their accomplishment, and it 
ranks, therefore, high in importance among 
those wise and beneficent acts that have 
followed in the wake of the great reorgan- 
izations of business which the last fifteen 
years have witnessed ; for by these reor- 
ganizations, as I have had frequent occa- 
sion to point out, labor disputes are no 
longer a matter of friction between two or 
three, or half a dozen capitalists on the one 
hand, and a small body of workingmen on 
the other. 

They are inevitably great and far-reach- 
ing matters, involving thousands, tens of 
thousands, and it may even be hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders—not men of great 
wealth, but people of moderate means whose 
savings are invested in industrial securities— 
and a body of laborers on the other hand, 
who, with their families, constitute a great 
army. 

Interests so vast are not to be determined 
by force, by politics or by sharp dealing. 
They must be determined, and everybody 
must agree that they shall be, by the high- 
est considerations of equity and public policy. 


WW tntord) 
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The absence of that great 
corrector of many of life’s 
ills—good temper—from the 
discussion of what has be- 
come known as the ‘labor 
problem,’’ has much to do 
with its existence. The 

s. r. cauaway. labor leader, with his ulti- 

matums, no matter how un- 
reasonable, and the capitalist, with his ears 
and doors closed against every suggestion, 
no matter how reasonable, are alike respon- 
sible for the strained relations of men whose 
interests are mutual, and who ought to be 
friends ; not foes. 

Every fair-minded man must concede that 
labor unionism has played an important part 





in the mitigation of flagrant abuses. Man 
is slow to change and advance. 

The destiny of the American nation de- 
pends largely upon the ability of its workers 
to meet competition in whatever form it may 
appear. The superior intelligence of its arti- 
sans and the improved character of its ma- 
chinery ought to make it the greatest of all 
the nations of the earth. 

Those of us who believe that responsi- 
bility is linked with opportunity look hope- 
fully forward to the dawn of a day when a 
spirit of fair dealing will characterize all 
men in every relation of life, and thus will 
come the solution of what has become 
known as the “‘ labor problem.’’ 
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MARTIN FOX, 
PRESIDENT, IRON MOULDERS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
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The nineteenth century, 
which has just been gathered 
by the scythe of time, saw 
wonderful transitions in 
every line of human effort, 
and he would be bold in- 
deed who would prophesy 
that there will not be still 
greater changes in the 
twentieth century, now in its infancy. 

We seem to be on the eve of a better un- 
derstanding of the relations that should 
exist between capital and labor. On every 
hand the close student of events will find 
evidences to justify the thought. 

Force, the primitive arbiter, is giving place 
to a broader and more intelligent court. 
Public opinion discountenances ‘‘ trial by 
combat’’ in the administration of justice. 
It has long ago been buried with the code 
of which it was a part. 

In the field of industry, strange to say, 
that obsolete practice still obtains. But 
employers and workmen are alive to its 
folly and injustice and await but the proper 
means to discard it forever. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century we stand ex- 
pectant. 

I am an enthusiastic supporter of the 
principle of conciliation in industrial dis- 
putes. In my capacity as President of the 
Iron Molders’ union, I have had ample op- 
portunity to gaugeits advantages. Readers 
of these pages have been told before the 
experience which this organization had 
with the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association—a militant combination of the 
stove manufacturers of the United States. 

Since 1891 there has been no dispute be- 
tween the members of this association and 
the union which has not yielded to the good 
offices of a committee of conciliation com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives 
of both organizations. 

My faith in conciliation is deeply rooted 
and justified by my personal experience. 
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The decisions do not always give satisfac- 
tion to the workmen; sometimes they ex- 
cite violent denunciation. That must be 
expected. Nevertheless, the net result 
makes for substantial betterment. 

Holding these opinions, it logically fol- 
lows that I view with favor the promotion 
of an Industrial Department of the National 
Civic Federation, and indorse its purposes as 
set forth in the declaration adopted at the 
New York meeting last December. 

The task it has undertaken is a delicate 
one. Discouraging failures may mark its 
early efforts. But I am firmly convinced 
that its moral influence alone justifies the 
commendation of every organized working 
man. 

The ‘‘ Committee of Thirty-Six’’ in its 
essence disposes of the shortsighted poli- 
cies—‘‘ nothing to arbitrate,’’ or ‘‘ refuse to 
recognize’’ a labor union. 

Any employer—and there are still a few 
left—who assumes the high and mighty 
ground that he will ‘‘run his own busi- 
ness’’ even to the extent of dictating ab- 
solutely the wages and conditions of those 
whom he employs, will be out of line with 
representative thought of his own class, and 
will find little sympathy for his absurd 
claims. 

Despite its seeming incongruities, I view 
the principle involved in the ‘‘ Committee 
of Thirty-six ’’ as the logical result of long 
years of agitation, conflict and earnest 
thought. It will not prove the panacea for 
all our industrial ills; may, of itself, do 
little to minimize our minor conflicts ; but 
it is pregnant with hope for the future when 
the relation of employer and employed is 
better understood. 

Our present duty lies in promoting a bet- 
ter understanding of conciliation and, con- 
sistent with this duty, in co-operating as we 
are permitted, to crown the efforts of the In- 
dustrial Department of the National Civic 
Federation with success. 
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I have long entertained the 
belief that much of the fric- 
tion between eniployer and 
employe was due to the fact 
that they did not understand 
each other and each other’s 
disposition. They have 
drawn farther apart as ques- 
tions involving their relation- 
ship to each other have, arisen instead of 
seeking a mutually fair and acceptable solu- 
tion through full, frank and candid discus- 
sion of the subjects. 

It is proper that the American workman 
should have a voice in fixing the terms of 
his employment and compensation. It is 
his right ; and it is perfectly natural that he 
should be disposed to exercise that right and 
be unwilling to surrender it. 

The greatest number of workmen are em- 
ployed by large corporations or companies. 
It is not possible for each employe to be 
heard, as an individual, in discussing ques- 
tions affecting hisemployment. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the employes be repre- 
sented by their associates chosen for that 
purpose. Some employers have yielded 
this point with very poor grace ; some have 
stubbornly refused to yield it at all; but the 
number who recognize the right of the 
employe to be represented by his chosen rep- 
resentatives, just as the stockholder is repre- 
sented by the directors and the directors by 
the manager, is steadily and rapidly grow- 
ing larger. 

Experience teaches us that where the 
representatives of the owners of the prop- 
erty and the representatives of the employes 
have joined in an effort to arrive at a fair 
understanding, it has generally been reached 
and, having been reached, has been followed 
by more cordial, pleasant and mutually ben- 
eficial relationships than before existed. It 
naturally follows that under these relation- 
ships there is much less likelihood of differ- 
ences arising, and that, if they do arise, 
they are more easily adjusted than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Any agency which operates to bring em- 
ployer and employe into closer relations of 
business confidence, which encourages frank 
dealings between the two in connection with 
which certain rights of both, which ought 
to be inalienable, are recognized and _ re- 


i 





— €. CLARK. 
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spected, is an agency for good and should 
be cordially supported by all who believe in 
the principles of American liberty and all 
who desire to see and to enjoy industrial 
peace. 

If all men would practice the spirit of the 
Golden Rule, there would be no industrial 
warfare. Unfortunately there are many who 
are not yet ready to adopt that rule. Under 
certain conditions warfare between nations 
is fully justified, and when these occur it 
would be unpardonable for a nation to hesi- 
tate to declare and vigorously wage war. 

Under certain conditions industrial war- 
fare is justifiable. Industrial war should 
not be declared until all reasonable and 
proper efforts to effect peaceable settlement 
have been exhausted ; but when the condi- 
tions become, as our late lamented President 
McKinley said of the conditions in Cuba, 
‘* unbearable,’’ industrial war or industrial 
bondage must follow. 

Labor, through organization, has risen to 
higher planes in dealing with these matters 
and will rise still higher. Organized labor 
expects and demands that it shall be treated 
fairly and dealt with in good faith. It is, 
therefore, essential that organized labor in 
its collective and individual capacities shall 
deal fairly and in perfect good faith with its 
employers. Tricky or slippery dealing, 
whether on part of employer or employe, 
will be detected sooner and lead to more 
disastrous results than in any other line of 
business. 

The relations between employer and em- 
ploye, if long maintained, are naturally 
attended with some feelings of sentiment, 
but the relations, be they of long or short 
duration, are, after all, simply business re- 
lations and every principle of business in- 
tegrity should be carefully observed in 
connection therewith. 

The value of understandings between 
employer and employe has been recognized 
by a large number of earnest, thinking and 
influential men on both sides of this question. 

They have sought to make the existing 
understandings more thorough and to open 
the way for the establishment of more 
understandings, through the medium of the 
Arbitration Committee of the National Civic 
Federation. In this effort the representa- 
tives of capital and the representatives of 
labor are heartily joined by professional 
men of world-wide reputation whose only 
interest in this connection is to secure indus- 
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trial peace and who are certainly free from 
any bias or prejudice. 

This is, as I see it, a practical way of do- 
ing a noble work. These efforts must result 
in good. The moral effect will be very 
strong and far-reaching. It will be a very 
arbitrary and head-strong man, be he em- 
ployer or representative of the employed, 
who will decline to listen to the advice, or 
to give due weight to the opinions of such 
men as compose this committee. 

If this committee expresses an opinion on 
the merits of a controversy, its expressions 
will be accepted by the public as coming 
from an authority on the subject, and the 
public will thus form definite conclusions of 
its own instead of refraining from reaching 
a conclusion because all statements are be- 
lieved to be colored by the prejudices of the 
contestants from whom they emanate. 

I hail the creation of this tribunal with 
feelings of real satisfaction. I have an 


abiding faith that great good will come 
from this move. I have always been an 
advocate of, and a believer in, the prin- 
ciple of arbitration. The employed have 
always been in advance of the employer in a 
willingness to counsel together and to adopt 
arbitration as a means of settling disputed 
points. 

Let them maintain their place in the front 
ranks on these points and at the same time 
see to it that they are also in the front 
ranks of those who make agreements in 
good faith, and who stand by and carry 
out their provisions in the same perfect 
good faith. 








FRANK P. SARGENT, 


GRAND MASTER, BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN. 














The Industrial Committee 
of the National Civic Federa- 
tion has outlined a work the 
value of which cannot be too 
highly estimated. The fact 
of such influences being 
united to bring into close re- 
lations the two most power- 
ful factors in the nation is of 
itself a gigantic undertaking, especially 
when for so many years such a wide differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed as to what 
should be the position of a man of wealth 
and an employer of men and he who has 
labor alone to offer for employment. 

To be successful in the accomplishment of 
such an undertaking, those who control capi- 
tal must realize that in labor is the creative 
power of capital, and that the more enlight- 
ened, skilled and disciplined by the influence 
of organization are the wage-workers, the 
greater are the returns for the capital in- 
vested by the employer. 

When labor is encouraged by the control- 
lers of capital in everything that tends to 
improve their efficiency as workmen, when 
societies of wage-earners are assured that 
they are to have the co-operation of their 
employers in well-directed efforts toward 
organization, the task of, ‘‘ establishing 
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rightful relations between employers and 
workers’’ will be an easy one. 

It is evident to those who impartially 
study the effect of organization among wage- 
earners, that in the trades where the greater 
percentage of the workers are under organ- 
ized discipline there is found the larger 
percentage of returns on the capital invested. 
The product is of excellent quality and of 
skilled workmanship, which is evidence of 
the pride taken by the worker who was en- 
gaged in fashioning and creating or dis- 
charging the duty assigned to him. 

Workers as represented in organized labor 
should be regarded as dignified, skilled and 
of the best type of manhood, and should be 
so taught through the principles of their 
organization. 

Employers should also encourage workers 
in the establishment of such organizations 
as will bring them up to the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency, and when so organized, by 
frequent conferences, discuss those questions 
which so much concern their wages, prices, 
cost of production, hours of labor, discipline 
and social conditions, to the end that at all 
times there may be a thorough understand- 
ing between them upon all questions that 
affect each other. 

The employer and workers having such 
understandings can not help but maintain 
close relations so that each may get the best 
possible results. Where today we find 
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these relations prevailing, we also find 
‘*industrial peace.’’ 

The influence of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Industrial Branch of the National 
Civic Federation declares in favor of mutual 
agreements between the employer and his 
workmen. 

Experience has taught us that to be suc- 
cessful in this needs : 

First, confidence between the employer 
and employe, each recognizing their de- 
pendency upon the other in getting the best 
results. 

Second, organization of the worker upon 
the highest order of excellence, with intelli- 
gent, just and conservative representation. 
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The worker himself, skilled in his trade, 
should be willing to give to his employer his 
best effort in return for a good wage, fewer 
hours of labor, and humane conditions of 
employment. 

If wage-workers and employers of labor 
in the many and varied industries of our 
nation endeavor to meet in conference upon 
all matters affecting their mutual interests, 
the end sought by the New York conference 
will be reached in all the large industries 
and, by experience, individuals with small 
interests will quickly follow. 


—— 








| JAMES M. LYNCH, 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


7 











The ultimate triumph of a 
principle is inevitable. The 
labor organizations of the 
United States have been mis- 
represented, villified and tra- 
duced; but they have gone 
steadily on, and at last the 
principle which has guided 
and actuated them is recog- 
nized and their motives understood. 

The realization of class interests, which 
has gradually come to the toilers, resulting 
in cohesive, virile federation, has compelled 
the attention of the people, and especially 
of those who temporarily control the in- 
dustrial fabric ; and a meeting unparalleled 
in the records of relations between ‘‘ master 
and maz,’’ has evolved a combination of 
representatives of labor, capital and people, 
with the object of constructing a plan under 
the operation of which monster clashes 
between employer and employe may be 
averted. 

If it is understood that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Department of the 
National Civic Federation is to jump into 
the breach at every threatened labor trouble, 
and that because of the exercise of its good 
offices, a settlement is bound to follow, then 
the future of the committee is not strewn 
with roses. 

The danger lies in great expectations. As 
a moral force, the effect of the committee’s 
recommendations in any particular instance 
will be great. In its moral force, the great 
value of the committee: exists. Fair, im- 
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partial investigation, followed by fair and 
impartial recommendation—therein lies the 
committee’s duty. If that duty is faith- 
fully performed, the results are bound to be 
commensurate and the benefit to all the 
people immense. 

The gathering of prominent representa- 
tives of capital, labor and the public in 
amicable conference, in an effort ‘‘ to find a 
way out,’’ in itself has a salutary effect. 

The smaller employer—the man who has 
$500,000 or less invested in his business— 
will henceforth more readily tolerate ‘‘ inter- 
ference’’ with his business. He will receive 
deputations from the unions and listen to 
suggestions. 

The ‘‘smaller fry’’ are governed, to a 
large extent, in such matters, by the attitude 
of the financial kings. If the captains of in- 
dustry recognize that trade unionism as an 
industrial force cannot be ignored, and that 
the safe way lies in conciliation and agree- 
ment, the example thus set will be quite 
generally followed. 

Many strikes result because of the arro- 
gant and intolerant attitude of the employer. 
The wage-earner has no rights which the 
employer is bound to consider, much less 
respect. Any request for the amelioration 
of conditions is interference, and the pun- 
ishment meted out to the union representa- 
tives, if he happensto employ them, dismissal. 
Is it any wonder that under these conditions 
a strike occurs ? 

If the union’s representatives are accorded 
courteous treatment, and if the requests 
which they proffer are considered, an amica- 
ble settlement usually results. If the 
appointment of the executive committee 
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does no more than brush away the prejudice 
and intolerance to which reference is made, 
it will have accomplished much good. 

Labor has a right to organize ; it has the 
right to fix the compensation at which its 
services may be availed of; it has many 
more liberties and privileges. When these 
rights are recognized, opportunity is pre- 
sented for industrial peace. 

The Executive Committee of the Industrial 
Department of the National Civic Federation 
must, of necessity, work slowly. It must 


carefully feel its way. It may be many 
months before direct results will be manifest. 
But, in the meantime, the great moral effect 
to which I have referred should not be lost 
sight of. 

Trade unionism is much stronger to-day 
than before the creation of the committee. 


Piast Hach 











W. MACARTHUR, 


EDITOR, COAST SEAMEN’S JOURNAL, SAN FRANCISCO. 














A certain historian has 
summarized the events which 
weakened the warlike spirit 
of the ancient world under 
these heads: 

Invention of gunpowder ; 

Discoveries in political 
economy ; 

Improvements in the 
means of locomotion. 

The manner in which these causes have 
operated is thus set forth: 

The equipment of warfare became more 
costly, and consequently more difficult to 
obtain, resulting in the creation of ‘‘ regu- 
lar’? armies and the inevitable turning of 
the masses to peaceful pursuits. ° 

Gold having been regarded as the only 
real wealth, it followed that the exports of 
that metal were conceived to represent so 
much absolute loss to the nation against 
which lay the balance of trade. This view 
was destroyed by the recognition of other 
forms of wealth, and with it ended much of 
the commercial jealousy that had been a 
fruitful source of rupture. 

The application of steam to the means of 
transportation facilitated intercourse _be- 
tween nations, thus removing their ignor- 
ance of and distrust and contempt toward 
each other. 

In a word, while warfare has not yet en- 
tirely ceased, it has diminished, and in fact 
become exceptional, under the triple influ- 
ence of increased cost, knowledge of the 
laws of exchange, and personal association. 
Nations do not fight as much as they for- 
merly did, because fighting costs too much, 
and because they have learned that the 
troubles which lead to war are chiefly 
imaginary. 

As it is with nations, so is it with any 
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other form of association adopted by men. 
The rules of action being the same in all 
cases, the same effects may be deduced 
from the same causes. If we premise that 
strikes, lockouts and boycotts occur, partly 
at least, because the associations of em- 
ployers and employes have regarded war 
fare as necessary to their organized 
existence, because of mistaken views re- 
garding the law of their relations, or be- 
cause of a lack of personal acquaintance, 
we may also agree that whatever tends to 
remove these causes will tend to reduce in 
proportionate degree the phenomena known 
generically as ‘‘ labor troubles.’’ 

Upon the correctness or otherwise of this 
premise depends the conclusion as to what 
may reasonably be expected of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-Six. Of course, if strikes, 
lockouts and boycotts are inherent in— 
that is, necessary to—any conceivable rela- 
tion between employer and employe under 
the present industrial system, the utmost 
that can be accomplished by conference is 
to defer the inevitable, thus in reality ag- 
gravating the issue. 

Whenever men become convinced that in 
any event they must fight, the rule that 
‘*the less said the sooner mended’’ ought 
by all means be respected. No one, how- 
ever, seriously contends for the theory of 
irrepressible conflict in industrial affairs. 

All agree that harmony is as natural to all 
forms of human activity as to the scheme of 
nature itself. It is noticeable that most of 
the skepticism expressed on the subject be- 
fore us involves a doubt, not so much re- 
garding the possibility of bringing about 
peace between employer and employe as of 
bringing about a different industrial and 
social regime. 

The skeptic opposes the Committee of 
Thirty-Six not so much because it may not 
abolish trouble between employer and em- 
ploye as because it may not abolish both 





employer and employe themselves as factors 
in society. In the rational view the fact that 
the Committee of Thirty-Six will not attempt 
to revolutionize society—that, on the con- 
trary, it will recognize the questions before 
it as merely incidents of an otherwise ac- 
ceptable, or at any rate, practically perma- 
nent society—is the most favorable omen of 
its success. In this view the chances of 
failure are proportioned mainly to the un- 
reasonableness of the expectations held of 
it. It will fail only in its failure to tackle 
matters with which it is not designed to deal. 

If we may venture a parallel between this 
event in industrialism and its analogue in 
militarism, we should say that the newly 
formed Industrial Department of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation will make for peace 
in the following ways : 

It will reduce the number of strikes, 
lockouts and boycotts by placing each 
prospective party thereto under the neces- 
sity of establishing a fully reasoned-out 
case, thus diverting the aims of the trade 
unions and employers’ associations from 
objects mainly militant to ends mainly 
peaceful—to the end of keeping the peace 
not so much by being prepared for war as 
by being prepared to prove that war is need- 
less, unjustifiable, foolish and barbarous. 

It will elicit in larger degree than hereto- 
fore attainable the truth of the economic 
laws of production and consumption and 
the action and reaction of wages, profits, 
cost and other elements involved in the car- 
rying on of industry. It will prove that 
gain to the employe is not necessarily loss 
to the employer. 

Chiefly, it will bring the primal factors 
in production face to face, shoulder to 
shoulder, hand to hand and head to head. 
As the improvements in the means of loco- 
motion, by facilitating intercourse between 
the nations has disabused the Englishman 
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of the notion that he is the equal of any 
ten Frenchmen, and the Chinese of the idea 
that the Westerner’s presence in his coun- 
try was for the purpose of procuring a 
stock of choice Oriental eyeballs, so the 
projected conference between labor and 
capital may, I speak conservatively, con- 
vince the parties that neither the ‘‘ agi- 
tator’’ nor the ‘‘ plutocrat’’ are totally 
depraved ; that, as Josh Billings put it, 
‘every man has something in him to show 
that God made him.’’ 

As to whether through the Committee of 
Thirty-Six the parties will meet heart to 
heart, I can say nothing, therefore will ven- 
ture nothing. Thisis one of the few things 
that we do not know all about. However, 
the facts that have already transpired in 
this connection should be construed in the 
manner most consistent with good faith and 
common sense. 

It may be that in the end nothing will 
come of it. Butin the beginning a good 
deal has already come of it. The Commit- 
tee of Thirty-Six is in itself a fact that 
previously lacked demonstration, a_ fact 
which no future failure of our hopes or 
theories, no realization of our wishes, can 
at all disprove. 

It may be that in the end the Committee 
of Thirty-Six will disagree and go back to 
the stone-hatchet and bowstring method of 
debate. In that event we can but say that 
there is no other method that can, or ought 
to be adopted. 

Possibly the men of the industrial world 
can not live as friends under reason ; cer- 
tainly they can not live other than as ene- 
mies under compulsion. 








GENERAL SECRETARY, UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


| HENRY WHITE, 





Before the possibilities of 
arbitration in labor disputes 
can be appreciated, it is nec- 
essary to have a clear under- 
standing of the industrial 
relations and the character 
of the movement of wage- 
workers. The common er- 
ror is to regard differences 
between employer and employed in the 
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same light as personal disagreement, in 
which the intercession of a peacemaker 
suffices, but in economic disputes we have 
a situation which differs essentially from 
this. 

It is not only a question in the latter case 
as to whether a little more or less should be 
paid for a certain amount of work, but it 
represents rather the struggle of the work- 
ing class for a larger share in production, 
for some control over the conditions of em- 
ployment and the elevation of their social 
status. 
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The movement is as much social as it is 
economic, and it is part and parcel of the 
world-wide democratic movement of which 
it is the moving spirit. In a word, it rep- 
resents the se/f assertion of the manual 
workers heretofore quiescent, disunited and 
helpless. 

Those who, under the present order, have 
the advantage would, of course, like things 
to remain just as they are, and- would not 
be averse to the settlement of minor dif- 
ferences if it would not disturb existing 
conditions ; that is ¢he7r conception of in- 
dustrial peace. It signifies, however, some- 
thing else to the mass who have new ground 
to cover, for every foot of which there must 
be a contest. ‘To them peace means a con- 
dition by which they would be enabled to 
achieve their objects by degrees through a 
process of adjustment and without recourse 
to fighting. 

In the first instance peace would be equiv- 
alent to passiveness, in the other would 
represent a persistent striving for higher 
conditions, while working along the line of 
least resistance and maintaining as friendly 
an attitude as the circumstances would 
warrant. As the concessions would have 
to be made by the side which has some- 
thing to give, the workers would have all 
to gain by a policy of compromise. 

As to the mutuality of the interests of 
capitalist and laborer, in a sense I agree 
with the Socialist view, because these two 
elements while essential to production can 
not avoid pressing against one another in 
the dividing of the joint product. 

In the existence of a working class strug- 
gle, I am also in accord with the Socialists, 
which opinion is held by leading authorities 
on social science, but I emphatically differ 
with them in respect to the methods to be 
used and the ends to be attained. 

According to the Socialist, this conflict is 
conclusive evidence of the inherent wicked- 
ness of the wage system and must therefore 
be replaced by one in which the state will 
fulfill the function of the capitalist, thereby 
making the state the sole employer. I, 
however, see nothing injurious in the fact 
of the present contention provided the posi- 
tion of the workers is so strengthened that 
they can command a more just share in the 
proceeds of industry. 

Even under a collective system of indus- 
try, human nature, as we know it, would 
undoubtedly persist, as during all history, 


in which environments have 
changed, it has varied only slightly. 

There would therefore be in all likelihood 
the same tendency of the powerful few to 
bear down upon the weak, and the same 
resistance on the part of the many would 
have to be made in another way and under 
different conditions. 

This conflict which many deplore, is, as I 
see it, a symptom of social virility, an indi- 
cation of the longing of the toilers for 
something higher, the pressing onward of 
the mass which has had to fight its way 
upward from the servile state pictured in 
‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ and although 
too severe a type, still serves to describe in 
a general way the former state of the work- 
ing class. 

There have been notable exceptions, as, 
for instance, during the regime of the 
Guilds of the Middle Ages and the Collegia 
of the Roman Empire, in which workmen 
attained a standing perhaps never known 
at any time other than the present. 

In both these instances in which they have 
risen above the dead level of abject poverty 
and dependence, organization has been the 
lever. 

The advantages of association, however, 
during those periods could only be availed 
of by select craftsmen who possessed special 
skill, as the general lack of the most primi- 
tive education made concerted action on the 
part of the rest impossible. 

Even less than acentury ago in this coun- 
try, workmen were bound out for stated 
periods during which time they were vir- 
tually the property of their masters. In 
looking over the advertisements in the papers 
of that time, there are numerous rewards 
offered for the apprehension of workmen 
having quit their employment before the 
expiration of their term. Until compara- 
tively recent times, workmen were either 
serfs or slaves, out of which condition they 
rose only by the most painful steps. 

The working class struggle of today is 
simply a continuation of this upward move- 
ment, which has gained a tremendous impetus 
through the spread of education and the 
coming together of workmen in large groups. 

Another obstacle in the way of industrial 
peace is the impossibility of determining 
just what would constitute an equitable 
share of either factor in production, even 
though pure equity could be made to govern 
in thedistribution of the proceeds of industry. 


greatly 
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If such a result could even be approxi- 
mated, the question would be reduced to a 
simple sum in arithmetic. In a general 
way the relative share which both receive 
can be gauged by their material condition, 
but this would hardly apply to particular 
cases. 

Wages under a state of free competition 
represent the lowest the laborer can be 
made to accept. Employers often pay 
more than the market rate, but this is 
rather a matter of personal generosity or is 
in the nature of a reward for special skill, 
or faithful service. 

The element of justice as commonly un- 
derstood is not much in evidence in the 
fixing of wages. The prevailing rate, there- 
fore, should not be regarded as a basis for 
permanently determining fair compensation. 

For the time being, it serves as an ex- 
pedient in the settlement of disputes, but 
the chief purpose of the unions is to raise 
the standard and overcome the competition 
which keeps wages down to the bare living 
point. 

They stand for a living wage as against a 
competitive wage and by raising the stand- 
ards of living the share of the worker would 
be correspondingly increased. But this is 
all a forcing process. 

¢ven when employers confer with their 
employes for the purpose of adjusting wages 
there is a measuring of strength; the em- 
ployer calculates whether it would pay to 
risk a fight, or make a concession. 

Here is where the Committee of Thirty- 
Six can be useful, for in many cases profitless 
contests are entered into, passion obscures 
reason, and a third party can be instrumental 
by bringing about mutual concessions. 

Among unorganized workmen supply and 
demand is accepted as the sole arbiter of their 
fate. Their dependent condition is taken 
as a matter of course and in accord with the 
natural order of things. 

If dissatisfied, their only redress is to quit 
work individually, and knowing that prac- 
tically similar conditions obtain elsewhere, 
their choice is very limited. ‘To even mani- 
fest discontent is to incur disfavor, for dis- 
contented workmen are troublesome. The 
most perfect plan of arbitration is of no 
value to workmen who are unable to sustain 
a demand or present a grievance. 

Only, therefore, as workmen are able to 
inflict damage upon the other side are their 
claims considered. Even where workmen 
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occasionally plunge into rash strikes, they 
help their cause, for the employers are also 
heavy losers, and it is the readiness of the 
workmen to rush into a fight which secures 
for them better treatment. 

It is through a show of force on both 
sides that conditions favorable to arbitration 
are created. 

The very formation of the Industrial 
Committee is a tribute to the growing im- 
portance of the unions. 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose, 
however, that this or any other committee 
can alter substantially the present status of 
things, and a misconception of its objects 
would interfere with the valuable function 
which it can perform by allaying passion, 
preventing fruitless strife, and encouraging 
mutual concessions. 

It can also emphasize the moral issue in- 
volved and create a more wholesome spirit. 
While performing this service the workmen 
will still be busy strengthening their ranks. 

The individual employer naturally occu- 
pies the stronger position, and alone can cope 
with his organized employes, consequently 
the latter, in order to meet him on even 
terms, must at all times maintain their organ- 
ization. 

The employer, pursuing his own interest, 
cannot be expected to give the welfare of 
his employes the same consideration that he 
does his own, hence the necessity for their 
upholding their side. Fair employers, will- 
ing to treat with their employes as equals, 
will concede that. 

Stern conditions, which even the strongest 
unions would find difficult to alter, can be 
depended upon to hold them within bounds 
and the consequences of ill-considered action 
have a sobering effect. The employer can 
also protect himself very readily from any 
arbitrary action on the part of a union 
through combination, and it is much easier 
for the few to combine than the many. 

I do not wish to convey the impression 
that the whole question resolves itself into 
a matter of force, but that strength is the 
determining quantity. The aspect of things 
would be hideous, indeed, if either side were 
to take full advantage of every opportunity 
offered. 

Otily as ethical considerations prevail, 
will we approach nearer to a_ solution. 
Might only makes right when applied for a 
moral purpose. 

Justice itself is a force which strengthens 
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the deserving side. Right is not always on 
the laborers’ side, for they often commit 
grave errors, but their faults are the faults 
of the average person. 

The personal motives of workmen are 
no higher than those of the employers, but 
the latter are so situated that in order to 
serve their individual interests they are 
obliged to join in the uplifting of the whole, 
which makes their purpose altruistic. 

In addition a great number of persons 
can hardly act together for a length of time 
unless they are inspired by a lofty purpose. 
Workmen are so placed that they have the 
most to gain by just dealing. 

There are some who declare that they 
would favor unions provided they would 
oppose strikes. Unions without the mili- 
tant feature would simply be something 
else. Such an association might earn the 
approbation of the employers, but they 
would cease to regard it seriously or heed 
its requests. 

Even a union like the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which is lauded as a 
model labor organization because of its cor- 
dial relations with the railroad companies, 
is obliged now and then to manifest its 
strength, and it has been involved in some 
of the most disastrous strikes. ‘* Disarma- 
ment,’’? which is spoken of as a probability, 
is untenable because the employer would 


retain his advantage while the disbanding 
of the workmen would result ia their sub- 
jection. 

Right tendencies are more important than 
solutions. ‘To essay to conform society to 
some imaginary scheme is to have a false 
conception of social growth. What we 
should aim to do is to influence the direc- 
tion of things, leaving it to the people to 
meet new situations as they arise. 

The rivalry between the social elements 
is as inevitable as the law of the constant 
change in the universe, but the struggle 
can be raised to a humane plane. 

Society can not afford to permit any one 
of its elements to dominate, and the most 
desirable condition is where neither the cap- 
italist nor the laborer has such a command- 
ing advantage that one can control the other 
or ignore public opinion. Under such cir- 
cumstances the intercession of a kindly dis- 
posed and impartial third party holding the 
confidence of both can help to maintain the 
balance. 











SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 














In the abstract, all men 
agree that to labor is always 
honorable, and to the laborer 
honor is always due. In the 
concrete and in general prac- 
tice, it is simply a question of 
how much product can be 
samuet comecrs. gotten out of the workers, 

and how little wages they 
can be forced to accept in return. 

That there is a perceptible departure 
from so grave a misconception of economic 
wisdom, is a source of gratification. That 





this change is due to the united effort of the 
toilers, no intelligent observer now disputes. 

It is not my purpose to deliver an apoth- 
eosis to labor, or to indulge in any flight of 
fancy, describing how, from the crude and 
through the 


raw material, brawn and 


muscle, the exercise of the brain and the 
gentle finger tips of the laborer, comes the 
great result, the wealth so useful and orna- 
mental to our lives. 

Nor yet to point out that those who 
grow the grain, yet oft go a-hungered; 
who weave the silken robes of pride, yet go 
threadbare; who mine the precious ores, 
yet go cold and penniless; who rear gor- 
geous palaces, yet are herded in noisome 
tenements. 

Sufficient for us to know that in this 
marvelous age of ours, with our prodigious 
power of production, enormously increased 
by the application of steam and electricity 
and the introduction of the highest de- 
veloped machinery in manufacture and 
transportation, the toiling masses of our 
country and our time find the struggle to 
secure the necessities of life keen. The 
alternating seasons of employment and idle- 
ness burden them to the uttermost. 
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Concentration of capital on the one hand, 
and advancing intelligence of the workers 
on the other, makes the burdens of the 
workers the more onerous, and the sense 
of the wrongs they endure the more in- 
tense. 

The workers produce more than enough 
to supply the essential wants of society, and 
are happy in the thought that they are per- 
mitted to do so. It is, therefore, no fault 
of theirs that, despite our marvelous re- 
sources and wonderful industrial progress, 
conditions prevail inconsistent with our ad- 
vanced state of civilization. 

There are some, failing to appreciate the 
duties they owe to society and their fellow- 
men, who not only fiercely engage in the 
mad rush for self-aggrandizement, but also 
antagonize any effort made to bring about 
more humane conditions for the toiling 
masses and all our people. Aye, the course 
pursued by many employers of labor sug- 
gests the thought that they live in an atmos- 
phere of gold dust, whose every exhalation 
coins the phrases: ‘‘ Everyone for himself, 
and the ———— take the hindmost;’’ or 
‘‘After me, the deluge.’’ 

The workers press their claims with such 
force of logic that even the most critical and 
selfish can not resistthem. They argue that 
as all wealth is the result of labor, why 
should we, who produce all this wealth, 
possess or enjoy so small a portion ? 

If there is not enough wealth to furnish 
the means to make us comfortable, why are 
we permitted to remain so long in enforced 
idleness? Why are we not more fully em- 
ployed? Is not idleness a crime against 
society which needs our services ? 

Why are shoemakers and tailors permitted 
to walk the streets begging for employment, 
when thousands are in want of shoes and 
coats? This is a typical illustration, and 
applies to all other branches of productive 
industry. 

We are not wanting in appreciation of the 
progress in civilization. We grant you 
that the condition of the laborers has been 
somewhat ameliorated ; but on the other 
hand an interrogation presents itself at the 
end of all our boasts of civilization, and 
asks why is it that thousands of human be- 
ings, earnest, honest men, are periodically 
confronted with conditions of hardship 
and misery even such as savages are not 
called upon toendure. Even in our day the 


awful spectacle confronts us in the mills and 
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factories where men have been displaced by 
women, and women again by children. Sad 
commentary upon our time, to find idle men 
and busy children, children who should be 
in the playground or school room rather 
than in the mill, factory and workshop. 

It is not my purpose, either here or else- 
where, to draw lurid pictures of suffering 
and want ; but it would be an insult to pub- 
lic intelligence, and unfair to those whom 
I have the honor to represent, did I not 
speak plainly and without affectation. 

In our time, with its great concentrations 
of wealth and industry, vast powers are 
exercised by their possessors. The very 
concentration and possession is potent or- 
ganization. Unless the workers had com- 
bined in unions of labor their condition 
today would be such as to shock the mind. 

That any hope for material improvement, 
moral advancement, or higher ethical con- 
sideration is possible without the organiza- 
tions of labor, few now seriously believe. 
Yet, when that which we call the labor 
question is Uiscussed, there are not many 
who will undertake to ascertain the labor- 
ers’ side of it. 

I can do no more in connection with this 
than to suggest to those who assume to 
speak or write of the trade unions, that 
they ascertain from the organized workers 
the causes which produce these organiza- 
tions. 

It is our chief cause for gratification to 
find, without exception, that they who un- 
dertake to learn why we organize, how we 
organize and the methods we employ to at- 
tain justice and fair dealings, always be- 
come converts to our cause. Unreasonable 
and deep-rooted prejudices disappear before 
the vistas of new knowledge. 

The natural form of working class or- 
ganization is the trade union, which has for 
its function the regulation of the relations 
between the employed and employers. 

It demands for the working class a mini- 
mum wage which will provide the workers 
and their families with necessities of life 
according to the requirements of modern 
civilization. 

The trade union demands the 8-hour 
workday, or a comprehensive reduction in 
the hours of labor so as to afford the work- 
ers sufficient leisure in which to cultivate 
their mental and moral faculties. It de- 
mands better homes, better surroundings, 
better opportunities for the cultivation of 
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the higher and nobler functions of human 
activity. Asking nothing but what is just 
for ourselves, we impose no injustice upon 
others. 

The trade union and a federation of or- 
ganized effort enable the workers to main- 


tain order and to perform efficiently the 


work of organization. The trade. union 
cultivates self-respect, manhood and charac- 
ter. Its influence for good encompasses the 
whole human family. It seeks systematic- 
ally to attain better relations between the 
employers and employed. It compels a 
higher ethical consideration for the rights 
of all. 

As means toward this end the principal 
essentials are : 

1. Organization ; 

2. Conciliation ; 

3. The strike; that is, when conciliation 
has failed to restore mutual relations, re- 
course is had to the cessation of production 
in order to achieve an honorable peace. 

4. Legal intervention in certain cases; 
such as legislation to prohibit and regulate 
the labor of women and children; abolition 
of sweatshops, unsanitary and unsafe work- 
shops, mines, mills, and other establish- 
ments; the abolition of the store-order 
system and the passage of such other 
légal enactments as tend toward industrial 
liberty. 

In a word, the organization of the trade 
union is the determination of the working 
people to have a more potent voice in the 
regulations of the conditions under which 
they work. 

Perhaps the point in which the average 
citizen will be most interested is the strike. 
I grant that a strike is not the most desir- 
able occurrence in our economic life. In 
fact, there are none who make such great 
efforts to prevent and avoid strikes as do 
the organized workers. I may say that I 
have yet to make the acquaintance of any 
man, who, having given some years to the 
organized labor movement of our country, 
does not exert his every effort to avert 
strikes. 

Experience demonstrates, however, that 
the organized workers of this country, who 
are best prepared to maintain themselves 
during a strike, are those who least fre- 
quently indulge in one. 

And after all is said and done, while 
Strikes are to be avoided, if possible, and 
to be deplored, there yet are some things 


worse than strikes. One of them is a de- 
graded and demoralized manhood. 

Strikes should be avoided; but when 
there is no other alternative to obtain 
redress for a grievance, or to secure a right 
to which the workers are entitled, I join 
with the martyred Lincoln in saying: 
‘“Thank God, we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike. Whatever 
the pressure, there is a point where the 
working man may stop.”’ 

As an individual gains strength by the 
exercise of natural functions, so do the la- 
borers gain strength in proportion as they 
assert and manfully stand for their rights, 
and even make temporary sacrifices in order 
to attain them. 

The assertion of the wage-earners of our 
country that they will not only organize, 
but constantly press their demands upon 
society for a better recognition of the rights 
to which they are entitled, really assures 
freedom and peace and the perpetuity of 
American institutions. 

Through these battles, sacrifices and bur- 
dens, the labor movement has forged to the 
front with the gratifying result which we 
have recently witnessed of a movement by 
the representatives of organized labor and 
the largest employers in our country, in an 
sarnest effort for industrial progress with 
economic peace. That event has been hailed 
with hearty acclaim by the well-wishers of 
humanity the world over. 

But we should not fancy ourselves in an 
elysium of bliss, or delude ourselves into 
the belief that the millenium has been estab- 
lished. 

The workers must still more thoroughly 
organize than ever, and with clearness of 
purpose and an earnest desire for better 
conditions. If these, our efforts, are met 
in a cordial and conciliatory spirit by em- 
ployers and the general public, it will make 
for the uplifting of all our people. As a 
nation we will not only lead the industry 
and commerce of the world, but also be the 
beacon light of hope, sympathy, and co-op- 
eration for the masses of all the nations of 
the earth. 


Nom LGompere. 
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THOMAS REECE. 


ETROSPECT and anticipation are the 
R leading lines of speakers and writers 

during the first months of the new 
year, and so something of that nature may 
not be misplaced here. Last year one event 
stood out above all others in connection 
with the English labor movement—the Taff 
Vale railway decision by the House of Lords. 

Thereby British trade unions for the first 
time in their history were adjudged by the 
ultimate court of appeal to be legally and 
pecuniarily liable for the acts of their paid 
officials and the concerted action of their 
members. An action by the Taff Vale 
Company claiming damages, now alleged 
to be something between forty and eighty 
thousand pounds sterling, against the Amal- 
gamated Railway Servants is still pending. 

Next to this is the renewed interest in the 
direct representation of trade unions in 
Parliament. ‘The Miners’ Federation, for 
example, by a quarterly levy, hopes to 
raise a special political fund of £18,000 per 
annum, and fight 30 constituencies. In all 
such plans strict independence of the old- 
line political parties is insisted upon. That 
this provision will be kept in the letter and 
disregarded in the spirit is, however, likely 
in cases—for ancient political party faiths 
sit tight. 

Strikes and lockouts have been neither 
of long duration or of national character, 
except—in regard to time—the Penrhyn 
quarrymen’s and the Grimsby fishermen’s 
disputes. The first named trouble still per- 
sists, and at the time of writing, cavalry are 
at Bethesda, the center of the dispute, 
owing to the ardor of a few young quarry- 
men in breaking windows in houses ten 
anted by non-union men. 

Despite failing trade, wages have been 
pretty generally maintained. The solidi 
fication of the ranks of trade unions during 
the previous few years of brisk trade has 
been the cause of this—employers in many 
areas and industries having done their best 
to knock off increases and lengthen hours. 
Where wages are governed by sliding scales, 
of course, the fall in coal, iron and steel 
prices has made itself felt. 








In Parliament, labor matters have cropped 
up occasionally when there was nothing 
else that the brewer, barrister, employer, 
military, naval and mugwump cliques could 
push forward at the time. Factory acts 
have been consolidated and a 12 o'clock 
closing rule enacted for the Lancashire 
textile trades. 

I have already mentioned that wages in 
trades where sliding scales govern the work- 
men’s remuneration have decreased as prices 
have dwindled away. How marked is the 
slump in our iron and steel values, for exam- 
ple, can be shown in a few contrasted prices. 

Middlesboro pig iron per ton fell from £2, 
16s. 6d. on December 13, 1900, to £2, 3s. 3d. 
on December 14, 1901. South Staffordshire 
marked bars fell between the same dates 
from £11 to £9; common bars from £8, 15s. 
to £7, 10s.; heavy steel rails from £6 to 
44, 15s.; steel angles from £7, 5s. to £6; 
and ship steel plates from £6, 15s. to £6, 2s. 
6d. South Wales tin plates dropped three- 
pence per box in the same period. 

When we find that despite lowered prices 
we have been producing less iron and _ steel 
than before the danger to the continuance 
of good employment and good wages im 
these staple industries is very evident. 

In coal, much the same sort of condition is 
to be found. Lancashire coal, for example, 
rules five shillings per ton less than a_ year 
ago. ‘The coal owner has not ceased to 
declaim against the coal war tax and is 
hinting at getting it back from the miner. 
This, however, looking at the excellent 
organization of the hewers of coal, is not 
so easy as it was for Sir Thomas Lipton to 
cut down his employes’ wages in order to 
help pay for his yacht. 

Mention should be made here of our good- 
bye to Tom Mann. He has gone to New 
Zealand because he thinks there is more 
scope for his activities there than at home— 
for the next five years at least. In that 
period of time he does not think that much 
can be done for the general workers’ cause 
in the United Kingdom. 

He has not gone out to any fixed job, but 
is prepared for whatever comes along and 
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there is no doubt ,that his great abilities 
will achieve even greater things at the anti- 
podes than they have at home. Tom, 
despite his now somewhat despondent way 
of looking at the home labor movement, 
has been ever a champion of the workers, 
and at a pecuniary loss to himself refused a 
Government appointment because it would 
have threatened his independence. 

Finally, mention may be made of the 
heated discussion which has at last arisen 
from the frequent talk about England being 
no longer the workshop of the world. The 
growing competition of Continental nations 
and America is supposed to have given the 
true British capitalist a chill of dread. 
Promptly he has saddled all blame on 


his workmen and the ‘‘ Times’’ has loyally 
made itself the organ of vigorous attacks on 
trade unionism. Bricklayers have been sav- 
agely abused, for example, because they 
only lay 300 bricks a day, whereas years 
ago it is alleged they laid very many more in 
equal time. The principle of husbanding 
work and energy in particular has been vic- 
iously reprimanded. An excellent manifesto 
in reply to these absurd strictures has been 
issued by the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. In this, sweating and the goading 
of workers to abnormal action are declared 
to be things which all unions must oppose— 
and in the best interests of the community. 
Quality, not quantity, of work is declared 
for. 





NINETY AND NINE. 


There are ninety and nine that live and die 


In wantand hunger and cold, 


That one may revel in luxury 
And be lapped in its silken fold; 
The ninety and nine in their hovels bare, 


The one in a palace with riches rare, 


They toil in the fields, the ninety and nine, 


For the fruits of our mother earth ; 
They dig and delve in the dusty mine 
And bring her treasures forth ; 


And the wealth released by theirsturdy blows 


To the hands of one forever flows. 


From the sweat of their brows the desert blooms, 
The forest before them falls; 
Their labor has builded humble homes 
And cities with lofty halls; 
And the one owns cities and homes and lands, 


And the ninety and nine have empty hands. 


Dear God! how long will their wrongs be dumb? 


How long the hopeless strife 
Ere the hearts that die and the souls benumbed 
Shall quicken in new-born life? 
And the empty hands that toil from birth 


Be clasped in a band that spans the earth. 


Ere the night, so dreary and dark and long, 
Shall that glorious morning bring, 
When over the world the victor’s song 
Of the ninety and nine shall ring, 
And echo afar from zone to zone, 
** Rejoice, for labor shall have its own!" 

















| Economic Crisis in Germany | 














HvuGO POETZSCH. 


BERLIN, Feb. 20, 1902. 

HE economic prosperity which lasted 

for several years has been followed by 

a period of depression. We are now in 

the midst of a crisis in Germany. In the 

money market this has been perceptible for 

many months. Large banks became bank- 

rupt, and millions of capital were lost. This 

crisis has now attacked the industries, being 

most serious in the iron trades, which, dur- 

ing the last few years, have developed enor- 
mously in Germany. 

Suspensions of operation, temporary and 
otherwise ; contraction in time, and above 
all, reductions in wages, are reported in all 
industries from all parts of the country. 
Advantages heretofore obtained by the la- 
borer are being lost. The employers has- 
ten to retake the trifling increases in wages 
which the laborer had succeeded in obtain- 
ing during the period of prosperity. 

From the textile industries are reported 
reductions in wages from 10 per cent to 33 
per cent; while in the metal trades they 
run ashigh as 50 percent. Unemployment 
seems to be the order of the day. ‘The ad- 
vent of winter, which annually throws a 
number out of employment, makes the mis- 
ery more keen. Heretofore during prosper- 
ous years, a part of the unemployed of the 
building trades would find temporary em- 
ployment in some of the commercial indus- 
tries during their busy season, but this 
remedy does not prevail atthis time. There 
are plenty of unemployed in all industries 
only too anxious to stretch out their hands 
for temporary employment. 

Regular official statistics of the unem- 
ployed are not compiled inGermany. If the 
ministers are not officially cognizant of the 
unemployed, it is not necessary to provide 
means to prevent the evil, or to ameliorate 
the conditions. 

For this reason, the organized workers 
are endeavoring to obtain full information 
as to those out of employment. But they 
have no official authority—and as the or- 
ganized workers are mostly the best quali- 
fied and skilled, they, as a rule, are not the 
first who are discharged. ‘Therefore, the 
trade unions can not give an entirely relia- 


ble estimate. Nevertheless, the information 
obtained through their efforts has proved 
the gigantic proportion of the number of 
unemployed. 

In the city of Berlin there were recently 
eight meetings of the unemployed. ‘The 
men had selected the largest halls in Berlin, 
and yet the most of the halls were so barri- 
caded by the police that hundreds could find 
no place. 

From carefully collected statistics of ail 
of the Berlin trade unions, it was found 
there were not less than 50,000 of the un- 
employed in the city of Berlin alone. 

Ten Berlin unions which paid out-of- 
work benefit expended in the third quarter 
of 1900, in this branch of assistance alone, 
49,000 marks ; in the third quarter of 1901 
they expended 88,000 marks. The fourth 


quarter will undoubtedly show even a 
greater expenditure. 
The organization of Metal Workers, 


which in the six months ending December, 
1900, expended but 16,000 marks for out- 
of-work benefit in its Berlin local branch, 
paid during the following six months end- 
ing June, 1901, at the same place, 47,000 
marks for the same purpose. 

In the same manner, and in like propor- 
tion, is the out-of-employment condition of 
the Metal Workers, through its entire 
jurisdiction. The amount of out-of-work 
benefit paid during the first half year of 
1901 was nearly three times as great as that 
which was paid in the second half year of 
1900. During the first year of the exist- 
ence of this fund—the German Metal Work- 
ers adopted this system but a year ago— 
the total expenditures to the unemployed 
amounted to 196,000 marks. 

In consideration of this condition, it is an 
outrage for the government and the land- 
holding nobility to endeavor to increase the 
cost of the means of sustenance by a tariff 
on imports. Not only does this tariff affect 


breadstuffs, but also meats, fruit, and the 
products of the colonies. 

The worker is therefore forced to restrict 
himself in the consumption of essentials. 
The fate of this monstrous tariff measure 
is not yet decided. 
(116) 


The Reichstag, which 
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began its sessions November 26, 1901, will 
have to busy itself with this measure. 
There will be a serious struggle ; on the one 
side are the Agrarians, a large part of the 
Centrum (the Catholic party) and the rep- 
resentatives of the large industries ; on the 
other side, apart from the Socialistic party, 
only the Progressive, which favors free trade. 

Great industries are willing to make a 
concession to the Agrarians and permit a 
tariff upon agricultural products, in order 
to receive their support for a tariff upon the 
products of their manufacture. 

The most energetic protests have ema- 
nated from organized labor. Hundreds— 
aye, thousands—of meetings were held 
throughout the entire country, and the 
petitions against this usury on breadstuffs 
are already covered by 3,376,000 signatures. 

A large part of these petitions have not 
yet been returned to the headquarters, and 
we have reason to expect not less than three 
million and a half of signatures. This is the 
gratifying result of the appeal by organized 
labor to the people. 

Never before has a petition of such pro- 
portions reached the German Parliament. 
The importance of this is all the more to be 
appreciated, as the signatures to this petition 
may be reasonably compared to a popular 
vote. In the agricultural districts the peo- 
ple are, however, considerably intimidated 
by the large land-holders, and thereby 
prevented from signing the petition. 

In the face of this constantly growing 
misery, the state and municipalities could 
ameliorate the condition of the masses if they 
would undertake public works to some large 
degree. The cities need but bring already 
planned work of this character to an early 
completion, and a large part of the hungry 
families of workers would be provided with 
labor and bread. 


The Prussian State has intended for years 
to execute a great work, namely, the Mid- 
land Canal. This canal is to combine the 
largest rivers in Germany: The Rhine, 
Weser, Elbe and Oder. This would form 
a waterway connecting the east with the 
west. By it the agricultural products of 
eastern Germany would be brought cheaply 
to the markets of the western part. The 
building of this canal, although most urg- 
ently desired by the Emperor, is opposed by 
the Junkers (the.small nobility and land- 
holding class). 

They do not want it, because they believe 
that the canal would be a gate only for for- 
eign cereals. They fear competition, espec- 
ially from America, not only in grain, but 
also in cattle, meat, fruit, and so on, and 
hence their opposition. 

The construction of the canal would fur- 
nish employment to thousands of workmen. 
The Workingmen's party has upon several 
occasions requested that the construction of 
this canal shall be transferred to Germany 
as a nation, whose Parliament would un- 
doubtedly sanction the project. 

The present session of the Reichstag will 
bring more debates on the labor question. 
The representatives of labor will again de- 
mand the establishment of a legal, normal 
work-day. Inthe face of the gigantic in- 
crease of the army of unemployed, the regu- 
lation and reduction of the hours of labor 
to eight per day should form the very next 
effort of protective labor legislation. With 
like emphasis will be demanded the state 
regulation of employment bureaus. ‘The 
question of state insurance against unem- 
ployment has again come to the front. An 
interpolation as to how the government in- 
tends to assist the prevailing poverty will be 
made and is likely to cause a very heated 
debate. 





PIONEERS OF PROGRESS. 


| Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.} 


Rejoicing in the present, let us not forget the past, 
And the efforts of those noble pioneers 
Who in labor and in misery the seeds of progress cast ; 
And watered them full often with blood and sweat and 
tears. 


With solicitude, yet hopefulness, they watched the seed- 
lings grow, 
From prejudice and ignorance, fencing them with care; 
Letting knowledge warm the blossoms with a bright and 
genial glow, 
Distributing the fruit thereof—to every man a share. 
Well the pioneers hath wrought. Forever and forever, 
Their work shall ease the burden and the toil of those 
who labor; 


Aye, urge us in the living now all chains of wrong to 
sever, 
Till man to man the world o’er, be a true friend and 
a neighbor. 


And,Oh! when all this vast, vast world is one harmonious 
scene, 
And agiad and welcome surcease shall come to woe 
and tears, 
When kings shall be forgotten as though they’d never 
been, 
Enfranchised, Emancipated Labor shall bless the 
Pioneers, 
T. C. WALSH. 
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It is impossible, and it would be unprofitable 
THE “IRRE- in any case, to notice and 
SPONSIBILITY” deal with every flimsy, 
AND “TYRANNY” false or thoughtless at 
OF LABOR. 


zation, either on its theoretical or practical 
The ‘‘ campaign of education’’ has 


tack upon labor organi- 


side. 
but_begun, and the walls of prejudice, mis- 
apprehension and ignorance which labor has 
to sweep away are still very huge. Many 
employers from whom better things might 
bezexpected continue to repeat fallacies and 
absurdities that sensible men abandoned 
And not only fair minded em- 


vears_ ago. 


ployers, but well-meaning and impartial 
bystanders, are deceived by the misrepresen- 
tations of bigotry and malice into echoing 
silly and baseless charges against organized 
labor. 

Recently an earnest religious organiza- 
tion of New York, which no doubt truth- 
fully asserted its sympathy with labor and 
its faith in arbitration of industrial dis- 
against 


putes, issued a public manifesto 


the ‘‘tendency’’ of unions to disregard or 
violate their contracts with their employers. 
This alleged habit was deplored and _ sol- 
emnly declared to be a fatal obstacle in the 
path of arbitration and fuller recognition 
by capital and society of the just claims of 
organized labor. 

It was admitted that capital also occa- 
sionally failed to keep promises or abide by 
agreements with labor, but ‘‘two wrongs 
do not make a right,’’ and so on. Labor 
must learn to be scrupulously honest and 
upright, concluded the remarkable mani- 
festo, and not attempt to excuse its (alleged ) 
shortcomings by pointing to the faults of 
capital. 

Now, all this would be merely amusing 
if it were not absurdly unfair. In the first 
place, unions exceedingly seldom violate 
their agreements. ‘They have no such habit 
or tendency. When accused of breach of 
contract they are generally presumed by the 
press to be guilty, and no amount of expla- 
nation avails. The well-meaning moralists 
should distinguish between allegations by 
interested parties and proof. 

But grant, for argument’s sake, that 
unions occasionally violate their contracts. 
Do not employers, merchants, manufacturers, 
farmers and all other sorts and conditions of 
men similarly break agreements ? 

Breach of contract is not a crime, nor even 
atort. The number of such causes constantly 
pending in the courts, and the greater num- 
ber settled out of court or passed over by the 
parties as not warranting a contest, should 
suggest tothe moralists who are so grievously 
injured and disturbed in their faith in labcr, 
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that the doctrine of the sacredness of con- 
tracts ought to be preached to all mankind. 
That to single out organized workmen for 
censure and solemn admonition is invid- 
jous, unfairand absurd. Wedonot approve 
violation of contract, but would this justify 
our addressing a special message on the sub- 
ject to, say, the members of the boards of 
trade on the subject, telling them that their 
tendency to violate agreements, as proved 
by cases which it would be easy to find at 
any time, discredits the business men of the 
country and makes all commerce impossible ? 

So much about the amusing and unneces- 
sary anxiety of the New York church 
society. 

Now as to the awful tyranny and general 
wickedness of the unions as revealed in a 
Baer of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway. 

Mr. Baer admits that ‘‘ labor may org- 


recent address by President 


anize,’’ but he is outraged by the illegal and 


immoral ‘‘despotism’’ which he finds in 


labor organizations. Listen to this remark 


able passage : 

‘So apathetic has the public conscience 
become to the terrorism, tyranny and law- 
lessness of labor organizations that not only 
the politicians, who are seeking votes, but 
well-meaning men, who ought to know 
better, cry.aloud against the decrees of the 
courts when the principles of constitutional 
liberty are invoked in legally established 
tribunals to restrain the lawlessness of labor 
organizations. Labor may organize, but it 
may not tyrannize. Labor organizations 
hitherto have failed because they have en- 
tirely overlooked these simple fundamental 
truths.’’ 


Labor organizations have of failed, but 
To what lawlessness on the 
What 
are his specifications ? Here is’ one of them, 


let this pass. 
part of unions does Mr. Baer refer ? 


and the principal one : 


‘‘ Today there is no greater absolute des- 
potism and tyranny on the earth than the 
power which forbids a man to work because 
of some other man’s quarrels. In some 
trades, employers are not permitted to em- 
ploy workmen without labor-organization 


cards. Union men will not work with non- 
union men. Was ever greater tyranny 
practiced by one set of men over their fel 
low-men ?"’ 

If this were tyranny, it would still be 
easy to show that greater tyranny does 
exist on every side, and perhaps not far 
from Mr. Baer’s own base of operations. 

Has he not heard of the Blacklist—a 
practice directed against men who have ex- 
ercised their legal and moral right to organ- 
ize and to strike for other conditions ? 

Has he not heard of employers who deny 
the right to their workmen to organize ? 

Has he not heard of arrogant employers 
who ‘‘ have nothing to arbitrate ’’ ? 

But all this, Mr. Baer may say, is not ty- 
Why, then, 
for union men to refuse to 


rannical, for the law permits it. 
is it tyranny 
work with non-union men? ‘The law does 
not prohibit /A7s either, nor does any moral 
principle known to reasonable men forbid 
it. None of the things mentioned by Mr. 
Baer can be called tyrannical. 

Mr. Baer selects his club associates and 
his employes. 

Mr. Baer doubtless has friends among 
lawyers, physicians and preachers who de- 
cline to associate with ‘‘ shysters,’’ quacks, 
and _ heretics. 

Is all this tyranny ? 

Why may not union workmen decline to 
associate and work side by side with men 
inferior to them intellectually or morally ? 

Mr. Baer’s use of the words ** compel’’ 
and ‘‘forbid’’ is misleading. Union labor 
cannot compel or forbid anything in the 
sense in which the law does these things. 
All it can do is to say that its services can- 
not be had except on certain terms. 

It is not tyranny for free men to fix the 
price and the conditions upon which they will 
work for another. Clearly, Mr. Baer has 
yet to learn the A, B, C of industrial free- 
dom and American politico-economic or- 
ganization. 

Having seen whereof labor's ‘‘ tyranny ”’ 
consists, let us glance at the more general 
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objection to the philosophy of unionism 


which Mr. Baer advances. 
says: 


‘The modern theory of labor organiza- 
tions seems to be that the employer and em- 
ploye are to be divided into two great hostile 
camps, armed and fully equipped, at a given 
signal, toengage in industrial war. Peace is 
only to be a temporary thing, brought about 
by formulating a truce between the two con- 
tending armies, which shall terminate at the 
end of a year. In the meantime, the lead- 
ers of the hostile camps are to be fully 
occupied during the whole of the year in 
adjusting the thousand and one vexatious 
misunderstandings as to the true meaning 
of the terms of the truce. The business is 
to be carried on by divided authority, each 
hostile camp having representatives to de 
termine when and how the work shall be 
done. This is violating the old rule, ‘No 
man can serve two masters.’ ”’ 


Unfortunately Mr. Baer does not tell us 
what Azs theory of organization is. 

Would he have labor accept the employ- 
er’s conditions without question or murmur ? 

Is labor to depend on the pure benevolence 
of capital and thankfully submit to any 
terms the employers choose to grant ? 

If the workman neglects to protect his 
interests, who will do it for him ? 

What Mr. Baer about 
camps’’ is applicable to producers and con- 


says ‘* hostile 


sumers as well. Do consumers rely im- 
plicitly on the benevolence of merchants 
and manufacturers? They try to maintain 
competition whenever possible, and where 
monopoly is the natural or artificial condi- 
tion, they resort to regulation and legislative 
control. 

The workman has his time and energy to 
sell, and he must sell them or go hungry. 
The ‘‘theory’’ of unionism is that he can 
secure better terms, more respect for his 
dignity and more favorable conditions of toil 
by collective bargaining and co-operation. 
What is there wrong or peculiar in this ? 

Is every class or profession or element e2- 
cept labor to avail itself of the benefits of 
combination ? 


Here is what he 
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Labor only claims its own, and antagon- 
izes only those who would withhold a part 
of its due. Mr. Baer complacently assumes 
that all friction in industry is caused by 
labor’s unreasonableness, the inference be- 
ing that the employers are all not only just, 
but enlightened men, and ask nothing but 
what is equitably theirs. Is not this flag- 
rantly contrary to fact? 

Employers in Mr. Baer’s position ought, 
at this late day, to know something about 
the economics and ethics of unionism. They 
will then know what enlightened employers 
are willing to attest—that less friction and 
greater equity and success are the result of 
the organization of and agreements with the 
workers united. 


It is with more than ordinary pride that we 


OUR present in this issue of the 
GREAT AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
SYMPOSIUM. ior a symposium contrib- 


uted by a larger number of well-known men 
of affairs in our time than has ever been 
presented in any magazine or newspaper, in 
one issue, upon any topic. It is not our 
purpose to review, at any length, the im- 
portant utterances of the writers in this 
symposiuin, but a few observations here 
may not be entirely amiss. 

Former President Cleveland, as do most 
of the contributors, expresses a satisfaction 
in being associated with the men who com- 
pose this committee in its effort to regulate 
industry by conference, agreement and the 
avoidance of conflict. 

Right Reverend Bishop Potter sees in the 
creation of the Committee of Thirty-Six a 
great step forward. 

Professor Eliot, of Harvard, recognizes 
in publicity and discussion and a well-formed 
public opinion a promise for the avoidance 
of future industrial conflicts. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Bliss, 
declares that the movement is an effort to 
deal intelligently and justly with controver- 
sies which may arise. 

Colonel McCook holds that the confer- 
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ence was the first successful effort to bring 
the representatives of labor and the repre- 
sentatives of the employers into friendly 
conference and yet surrender no principle. 
He pays a tribute to the earnestness, frank- 
ness and manly character of the represen- 
tatives of labor and all others concerned. 
No panacea, he asserts, has been found for all 
evils existing, but unreserved discussion pred- 
icates the idea that before strikes or lockouts 
shall be resorted to, conference and mediation 
by intervening, will make for progress. 

Senator Hanna expresses the conviction 
that the conference, the mingling of the 
men, the understanding of each other bet- 
ter than before, will make for good. He 
recognizes that there are two distinct ele- 
ments and two distinct interests in the in- 
dustrial world, and anticipates that the 
work of the committee will be exerted in 
the interests of all employers and workmen, 
particularly the latter organized in the 
trade unions, and expresses his hope for 
the success of the movement. 

Mr. Ripley counts himself a laborer and 
believes that others like him can view the 
questions which may come before the com- 
mittee from the standpoint of the laborer, 
and that therefore a common ground can 
be found upon which self-respect can be 
maintained. 

There are some who assume that trade 
unions endeavor to restrict the output of 
labor. Mr. Nixon is of the opinion that 
such a policy would be hurtful. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the effort of the united workers 
is to reduce the hours of labor, not to re 
strict production. Mr. Nixon is firmly 
convinced that organized labor has produced 
great and lasting good. 

Mr. Marks expresses his hope for indus- 
trial peace, yet recognizes that there is no 
final settlement to the great labor question. 
That there is not, and never should be, 
complete contentment, which, he asserts, 
would prevent the development of the best 
in human nature. While maintaining that 
there is no fixed condition between employ- 


ers and wage-earners, he believes that bet- 
ter relations between the two could be 
established, with all striving for steady 
improvement of the workers. 

Mr. Vreeland perceives in the movement 
an improvement upon old methods, and 
urges prevention of trouble before contro 
versies reach anacute stage. As one of the 
largest employers of labor, he argues 
against determining questions by force or 
sharp dealing and urges that the great 
questions affecting the workers and employ 
ers should be considered from the highest 
positions of equity and public policy. 

Mr. Callaway believes that the attitude 
of capitalists and laborers failing to meet 
and understand each other, tends to strain 
the relations between both. He concedes 
that organized labor has done much toward 
mitigating the flagrant abuses of our in- 
dustrial system. In his mind, responsi- 
bility with 
urges fair dealing as being helpful in the 


comes opportunity, and he 
solution of the economic problem. 

Labor's contributors to the symposium 
present marked unanimity of thought. Each 
expresses his conviction that through the 
organized effort of the toilers the more hope- 
ful conditions of today are attributable. 

Mr. Fox calls attention to the fact that 
the era of employers declaring that there is 
nothing to arbitrate, and refusing to recog- 
nize organized labor has been forced to the 
background. ‘That conciliation, the estab- 
lishment of the Committee of Thirty-Six, is 
the rational outcome of years of organized 
agitation, conflict and earnest thought. 

Mr. Clark insists upon the workers hav- 
ing a voice in determining the conditions 
under which they shall toil. That they 
shall be heard through their representa- 
That differences are more easily ad- 
justed by that method. That 
should, and can be, avoided, and that when 
industrial 


tives. 
contests 
conditions become unbearable 
war is preferable to industrial bondage. 
He has an abiding faith that good will re- 
sult to all from the new movement. e 
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Mr. Sargent is in full accord with all who 
have written upon the subject. He urges 
frequent conferences between representa- 
tives of organized labor and employers, and 
declares that the organization of the work- 
ers will produce the highest order of ex- 
cellence and intelligence and progress. 

Mr. Lynch protests against the discharge 
of representatives selected by their fellow- 
workers to present to the employers the 
cause of the wage-earners, and shows that 
as the largest employers of labor have de- 
clared in favor of conferences with work 
men to determine the conditions under 
which labor shall be performed, it has a 
beneficent influence upon the smaller em- 
ployers of labor, who should and will con- 
fer with union committees. He points out 
that although the trade unions are con- 
stantly growing in numbers and influence, 
the movement for conciliation is stronger 
since the conference has been held. 

Mr. Macarthur points to the fact that 
warfare between nations has become more 
costly and destructive, there have been 
fewer conflicts, and draws the parallel for 
the workers and employers. He says that 
good has already come from organized 
effort, and from the avowal of the purpose 
of both workers and employers to confer 
and agree upon conditions of labor and 
avoid conflict. This move may not be suc- 
cessful, yet if general peace can not be 
secured voluntarily, it is certain that under 
compulsion workers and employers will be 
enemies. ‘They should therefore try to live 
as friends within the bounds of reason. 

Mr. White, discussing the labor move- 
ment, notes the struggle of the workers for 
a continually larger share of their produc- 
tion. He believes that through peaceful 
means the laborers will achieve success by 
gradual adjustment and without contests. 
That concessions must primarily come from 
those who have, that is, from the employ- 
ers. That the workers will gain by the 
policy of compromising. He, with others, 


is not deluded into the belief that absolute 


peace can be maintained, or even that it is 
desirable. He shows the helplessness of 
unorganized workmen to protect and _pro- 
mote their interests. That tobe virile in the 
uplifting of the workers, they must be in a 
That 
the new movement is a tribute to the grow- 


position to make their power felt. 


ing importance of the labor movement. 
That it makes for better ethical consider- 
That to work 
in the right direction should be the purpose 
That this will tend 
toward a solution of the problems by which 


ation for the rights of all. 
of our movement. 


the workers are lifted toward a higher and 
more humane plane. 

As already indicated, it is not our pur- 
pose to fully review or even sum up the 
arguments and views presented by our con- 
tributors, nor have we attempted to present 
even the most pregnant thoughts expressed 
by them. 

Wecommend the articles and letters to the 
earnest consideration of our readers. Stu- 
dents will find much food for thought in 
the wide range of opinion and suggestion. 

The more deeply one thinks of this whole 
industrial movement, with all that it has to 
confront and to overcome and to establish, 
keeping in mind all that has been borne in 
the past, all that is to be contested for in the 
present and achieved for the future ; the 
one final conclusion presses itself home with 
renewed force and vigor, that the organiza- 
tion of the wage-earners in the trade unions 
and the federation of all, is essential to 
economic, social, political and moral prog- 
ress and success. 

A number of articles from other members 
of the Committee of Thirty-Six did not reach 
us in time and therefore are not published 
this month. We shall continue this sym- 
posium in the forthcoming issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. In the mean- 
time we present the articles to the careful, 
candid and thoughtful consideration of all 
our friends in the cause of labor. 

In the meantime, without attempting any 
defense of the Committee of Thirty-Six of 
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the National Civic Federation, or the pur- 
poses for which it is formed, we ask all 
fair-minded men whether it does not appear 
an anomaly that opposition to the com- 
mittee and its purposes is confined exclu- 
sively to those who have always denounced 
strikes as failures, and trade unions as 
ineffective, effete and having outlived their 


usefulness. 


We have felt obliged to devote so many pages 
of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 


A WORTHY 
JUDICIAL TIONIST to the discussion of 
EXCEPTION. the use or abuse of injunc- 


tions in labor cases, and so many decisions 
have been criticised for the arbitrary or 
plutocratic spirit inspiring them, that it isa 
genuine relief to be able to commend most 
heartily a judicial opinion in a typical in- 
junction suit. 

The opinion referred to was rendered by 
Judge Chetlain, of Cook County, Illinois, 
in the case of a Chicago manufacturing con- 
cern against striking machinists and the 
fellow-members of the local unions of the 
International Association of Machinists. 

The facts were not unusual. A sympa- 
thetic strike had been declared against the 
company, it having declined to discontinue 
active industrial relations with a firm which 
had brought on a strike against itself by 
resisting reasonable demands on the part of 
its organized employes. The sympathetic 
strike, like the original one of which it was 
the sequel, was naturally followed by sys- 
tematic picketing. The company applied 
for a sweeping injunction to prevent picket- 
ing in any form and for any purpose. It 
alleged that the pickets had resorted to 
threats of force and unlawful coercion. 

Judge Chetlain granted az injunction, 
but not ¢hke injunction the company sought. 
He declared that, from the evidence | pre- 
sented to him, it appeared that certain 
pickets had resorted to threats and intimida- 
tion, and that under the law and the prece- 
dents he was constrained to issue the writ 
of injunction, but he expressly limited it 


to 
“~ 


to unlawful practices—to things no one can 
possibly claim the right to do. 

He declined to prohibit peaceable picket- 
ing; that is, picketing for the purpose of 
inducing, by moral suasion, the new em- 
ployes or the would-be employes of the 
complainant to quit work or to refrain from 
applying for the same. On this point he 
said : 

‘* Workingmen may use the streets and 
highways in a manner not inconsistent with 
the public travel for the purpose of entreaty, 
inducement and peaceable persuasion in good 
faith, and a patrol or picket may not neces 
sarily imply force or a threat of bodily harm, 
but to accomplish their purposes they may 
not overstep the bounds and use threats, 
abusive epithets or intimidation, or congre 
gate in such numbers or in such manner or 
with such show of force as is calculated to 
intimidate a reasonable and prudent man, 
and no harm can result in granting an in 
junction to restrain such unlawful conduct.’ 

So far as the recognition of the right of 
picketing is concerned, this passage from 
the opinion leaves little to be desired. In 
view of the number of reactionary, unintel- 
ligent and flagrantly arbitrary decisions 
against picketing that we have had to record 
of late, Judge Chetlain’s opinion is as re 
freshing as it is sound. 

But Judge Chetlain deserves credit and 
gratitude for another and more significant 
departure from the labor-antagonistic ten- 
dencies of the courts in anti-union injunc- 
tion cases. 

He realizes that the objection to the in 
junction process on labor’s part does not 
rest entirely on the fact that, by judicial 
legislation or usurpation, many things are 
often prohibited in the ‘‘ omnibus’’ injunc- 
tions which the law permits, and which are 
in themselves wholly innocent and rightful. 

Even injunctions which restrain workmen 
from unlawful acts alone, are dangerous and 
wrongful in most cases, for when a question 
of alleged contempt arises the courts under- 
take to pass upon the facts of the case and 
punish men nominally for disobeying the 


court’s rule, but really forcrime. This does 
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away with trial by jury and with constitu- 
tional guarantees. This argument—which is 
clear and unanswerable—has had no effect 
heretofore upon the courts and lawyers, but 
Judge Chetlain has distinctly and boldly 
recognized its force. 

He has announced by way of gratis dic- 
fum, as it were, that in any case of con- 
tempt that might arise under the injunction 
against the machinist-strikers, a jury would 
be impanelled to ascertain and pass upon the 
questions of fact. ‘The allegation, that is, 
that a strike or picket has violated the in 
junction by using violence or threats of 
violence, would be tried by a jury, not by 
the judge. Judge Chetlain says in defense 
of this innovation : 

‘‘ Tt is important not merely for the courts 
to deal justly with all men, but it is also 
most important that all before the courts 
should feel that they have been treated with 
justice and fairness. If trial by jury be 
thus accorded in cases like this, I believe 
this practice would go far to relieve the 
courts from suspicion and hostility with 
which their rulings in this class of cases are 
too frequently regarded by a large portion 
of the community, and I also believe that 
the administration of justice would in no 
way suffer, but rather be protected and ad- 
vanced by this course.’’ 

Strictly speaking, there is nothing extra- 
ordinarily new in this admirable course. A 
court of equity has the right to refer any 
question of fact toa jury, and if this un- 
doubted right has not been exercised in 
labor cases of ‘‘contempt,’’ the circum 
stance must be ascribed solely to bias and 
the influence of corporation lawyers. 

In commenting upon Judge Chetlain’s 
decision and opinion certain attorneys spoke 
of the ‘‘delay"’ that trial by jury would 
entail. Of course the gentry who have per- 
verted and abused the injunction remedy pre- 
fer to railroad accused strikers to jail, and 
delay would-not suit them. Besides, a jury 
is not likely to attach as mnch importance 
as judges do to the flimsy evidence which 
is generally presented in contempt cases. 


Trial by jury would render the whole in- 


junction business valueless to intolerant 
employers. 

If delay is permitted in criminal cases of 
real gravity, why should it be regarded as 
a fatal objection to trial by jury in labor 
‘* contempt ’’ cases ? 

Judge Chetlain has set a splendid exam- 
ple, and we hope he will have many follow- 
ers. Scores of judges must share his ideas 
and sentiments, and feel the necessity of 
calling a halt to the injunction outrages, 
The way has been shown, and upright. 
brave judges will not hesitate to walk in it. 





The bill prepared by the representatives of 
CHINESE the American Federation of 
MUST NOT BE Labor and the California 
PERMITTED Commission, introduced in 
TO COME. the Senate by Senator 
Mitchell, of Oregon, and known as Senate 
Bill 2960; and introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Kahn, 
known as House Bill 9330, are identi- 
cal. If enacted into law it will, without 
hardship, effectively exclude the Chinese 
laborers from the mainland of the United 
States, as well as from our insular posses- 
sions. It behooves every wage-earner, 
every organization of labor, every  fair- 
minded citizen to express to his Congress- 
man and Senators, by letter, resolution, or 
otherwise, his insistence upon the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

The Congressional commission appointed 
in 1881, after a most thorough investigation, 
reported to Congress : 

‘To any one reading the testimony which 
we lay before the two houses, it will become 
painfully evident that the Pacific Coast 
must in time become either American or 
Mongolian."’ 

Our opponents assert that though there 
may have been good reasons for the exclu- 
sion of Chinese laborers twenty years ago, 
the prosperity of the country now indicates 
that this necessity has passed. As a matter 
of fact, the reasons for exclusion of Chinese 
laborers are more potent today than they 
have been at any time. The only reason 
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given for the introduction of Chinese laborers 
was to build the transcontinental _rail- 
roads, and reclaim the western swamp land. 
Surely, no such reasons obtain today. There 
are myriads of workmen to perform any of 
the work which is now required or contem- 
plated by the people of our country. 

The period of depression, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, the industrial panic of 1893 
was most intense ; and any student of eco 
nomic and industrial history is fully aware 
that we shall not be entirely free from its 
recurrence, with all the severe trials and 
burdens incident to such a period. 

In fact, many hold to the conviction that 
an industrial depression can not be long de- 
ferred. ‘That it will surely come no rational 
observer disputes. 

In this day, with the great productivity 
of the workers, the introduction of the 
highest developed machinery, the division 
and subdivison of labor, the application of 
the forces of steam and electricity to pro- 
duction, American workmen are certainly 
sufficient to perform all labor which may be 
required. 

It is unjust as it is economically, polit- 
ically, socially and morally unsound to 
make more oppressive the burdens which 
the workers have to bear, by allowing 
Chinese to come into our country, or into 
any of its possessions. In fact, the whole 
civilization of our time and for the future 
would be threatened by the possibility that 
the Chinese might have access to our 
domain. 

Without at all attempting to discuss the 
relations that the United States properly 
holds toward the Philippine Islands, travel- 
ers and students and the representatives of 
the United States in the Philippine Islands 
agree that if the Filipinos are to be aided 
in maintaining themselves and progressing 
along higher and better lines of civilization, 
it is essential that they, too, shall be pro- 
tected from the invasion of Chinese laborers. 

It goes without saying that we can not 
afford, by our silence, to permit the million 


and three-quarters of Chinese and Chinese 
descendants, now in the Philippine Islands, 
to enter the mainland of the United States. 

We have no sympathy with any cry 
which may be raised that ‘‘the Chinese 
must go,’’ but all organized labor, and all 
public-spirited, intelligent Americans agree 
that the Chinese must not be permitted to 


come. 





When Senate Bill 569 was recently under 
SUBORDINAT- COusideration by the Senate 
ING THE DE-the President of the Ameri- 
PARTMENT can Labor 
OF LABOR. 


following letter to the 


Federation of 
wrote and forwarded the 
President of the 
Senate. 

The letter was read to the Senate and 

created considerable discussion. 
OFFICE OF THI 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1902. 
Honorable WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
President pro tempore, (’. S. Senate : 

DEAR Sik: The bill, Senate 569, pending before 
your honorable body is, as you know, to establish 
a Department of Commerce, with the creation of an 
office to be known as Secretary of the Department 
A perusal of the bill shows that it 
proposes to transfer the Department of Labor to 


of Commerce. 


the proposed Department of Commerce, and it is 
to this particular feature which your attention is 
respectfully directed. 

As you know, the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
created at the earnest solicitation of the organized 
labor movement of America, and subsequently 
changed to the higher position of the Department 
of Labor. This, too, in response to the earnest 
request of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the hope has been long entertained that time 
would demonstrate the wisdom of an independent 
executive department and its chief officer a Secre- 
tary with a voice in the councils of the President 
affecting matters particularly relating to the great 
interests of Labor. 

No keen observer disputes that the all-absorbing 
and burning question of our time is expressed in 
the terms, The Labor Question. In the effort to 
establish the rightful relation of the workers to 
society ; in the production of wealth and in its just 
distribution, is encompassed all the complex ques- 
tions of our lives. 

That justice should be meted out to all the 
workers, no thoughtful man will deny. 
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Anything which is not based upon ethical con- 
siderations for all, no intelligent trade unionist 
asks. 

Questions often arise in the official family of the 
President of the United States in which jrstice, 
fair dealing, ethics, and the law and its adminis- 
tration must frequently be under consideration, 
and, unless there is some representative of the 
workers competent to speak in their name, to ad- 
vocate their cause, to convey to the executive head 
and his advisers the laborers’ side of labor’s con- 
tention, he and they must be deprived of valuable 
and far-reaching information. It is to sapply this 
present deficiency that the American Federation of 
Labor has asked, and should repeat and increase 
its efforts, to secure the enactment by Congress of 
a law creating a department of labor, with a secre- 
tary who shall have a seat in the President’s 
cabinet. 

The creation of a department of commerce with 
the provision for the subordination of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, will minimize the importance of 
labor’s interests and minimize the present Depart- 
ment of Labor. Against such a procedure, in the 
name of American labor, I enter my most solemn 
protest. 

There can be no question that the members of a 
President’s cabinet are representatives of the em- 
ployers’ and business men’s side of industry, com- 
merce and finance. Our ambassadors and consuls 
to foreign countries are agents and advocates of 
the same interests, and there can be no good reason 
for the creation of a department of commerce, par- 
ticularly when the Department of Labor, which 
was created for a particular purpose in no way 
germane to a department of commerce, and which 
it is purposed shall be absorbed thereby to the 
detriment of the interests of all our people. 

It js, therefore, urgently requested that in the 
event that the honorable Senate should deem it 
wise to enact Senate Bill 569, that the Department 
of Labor, as now constituted, may be eliminated 
from its provisions. I trust, too, that you may ex- 
tend the courtesy of submitting this communica- 
tion to the Senate of the United States. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GomPERS, Presidend, 
American Federation of Labor. 


After this letter was read the Senate 
changed the title of the bill to the ‘‘ De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor’’ with- 


out changing the features of the bill itself. 





Send for our circular giving rates to agents 
for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Editorial Comment. 


Union members and all students of labor 
and labor organizations should have a copy 
of Volume XVII of the Report of the 
United States Industrial Commission. It 
can be obtained without expense by writing 
to the Congressmen of the respective dis- 
tricts, or to the United States Senators. 


Secretary Carrick, of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, reports that Organizer Iglesias 
has sent in an application, and that a char- 
ter has been issued for, a local union of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Subscribers notifying us of change of ad- 
dress must state clearly the old address as 
well as the new one to which the magazine 
is to be sent. Otherwise it will be impos 
sible to make the desired correction. 


The United States has printed as a public 
document the pamphlet issued by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor giving some reasoiis 
for Chinese exclusion. Persons desirous of 
having the document, by writing to their 
Congressman or United States Senator can 
It is known as Docu- 
First 


obtain it without cost. 
ment 137, 
Session. 


Fifty-seventh Congress, 


James G. Blaine, one of the most brilliant 
and far-seeing statesmen of his time, said 
in 1879: 

‘‘Kither the Anglo-Saxon race will pos- 
sess the Pacific coast, or the Mongolians 
will possess it. Give them a start today, 
with keen thrust of necessity behind them 
and with the ease of transportation before 
them, and it is entirely inevitable that they 
will occupy that great space of country 
between the Sierras and the Pacific coast.”’ 


The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now 
on sale at all newsstands. Ask your news 
dealer for it. 
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National Legislative Report. 


Editor, American Federationist : 

In regard to the status of the most important bills 
immediately relating to labor at present before 
Congress, the American Federation of Labor Leg- 
islative Committee begs to report as follows : 


CHINESE EXCLUSION, 
Your committee found a large number of bills 
before Congress more or less ineffective as exclu- 
sion measures. Most of 
themselves to the attention of your committee and 


these bills recommended 


tothe California Commission chiefly because they 
would not exclude, having taken no cognizance of 
the new condition produced by the annexation of 
the Philippines. 

After protracted conferences between the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and the 
National Immigration Bureau, the California Com- 
mission and your Legislative Committee, a bill was 
agreed upon, indorsed by the Executive Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor and submit- 
ted to the Pacific Coast delegation in Congress, 
who, after full consideration, adopted it as the bill 
which they desired to urge. Senator Mitchell, of 
Oregon, introduced it in the Senate, where it was 
numbered S. 2960. Representative Kahn, of Cali- 
fornia, introduced it in the House, where it became 
H. R. 9330. 

The most urgent reasons for drafting a new bill 
were : 

First, The fact that it must contain specific 
clauses or sections dealing with the Chinese in the 
insular possessions and preventing them from 
coming to the mainland. Manifestly no bill from 
which this matter had been omitted would be of 
any value as an exclusion measure. 

Second, The present law going under the popu- 
depends for much 


” 


lar name of the ‘‘ Geary Law 
of its effectiveness upon the Scott Act adopted in 
1888. This act is just now being attacked in the 
United States Supreme Court, and it is thought 
that this law will be declared not effective. 

The bill above referred to is, at this writing, be- 
fore the Committee on Immigration of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House. 
Favorable reports from both committees are ex- 
pected in a few days. 

It should be understood, however, that some of 
the strongest interests of the country are opposing 
this bill. Among them are the sugar planters of 
Hawaii, represented by former Secretary of State 
John W. Foster, who, by the way, is also the attor- 
ney for the Chinese government. Another oppo- 


nent is former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Charles W. Hamlin, of Boston, Mass., who bears 


credentials from the Boston Board of Trade and 
Boston Merchant’s Association, and is also the regu- 
lar attorney for the Canadian Pacific Railroad. It 
may be said that the transportation interests are 
generally hostile, and are taking care that their at- 
titude shall be known and considered. Prominent 
among these should be mentioned the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, represented by Mr. Evarts. 


EIGHT-HOUR BILL, H. R. 3076, 


Hon. John }. Gardner, of New Jersey, chairman 
of the Committee on Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has re-introduced the 8-hour bill 
drawn by himself and passed by two previous 
houses. Hearings upon this bill, which is H. R. 
3076, are now in progress before the Committee on 
Labor of the House. By motion made by Mr. Cald- 
well, of Illinois, and adopted by the committee, 
hearings will close on March 13. The indications 
are that it will be favorably reported by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL, S. 1118. 


The Anti-injunction bill which was drafted by 
Ralston and Siddons, attorneys for the American 
Federation of Labor, and which was before the last 
Congress but failed of enactment, has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts and is now S. 1118. 

It was referred to the Committee on Judiciary, 
of which Senator Hoar is chairman, and has been 
reported to the Senate with an amendment which 
your committee considers an improvement, as it 
makes the text more clear. 

In this, as in other legislative matters, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor committee has had the 
valuable co-operation of Mr. H. R. Fuller, who 
represents the Railroad Brotherhoods. 


PRISON LABOR BILL, H. R. 9958. 


The Prison Labor bill drafted by the Industrial 
Commission and which passed the House in the 
last Congress, has been introduced by Hon. John 
J. Gardner, of New jersey, and this year went to 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, where it is 
at present. A similar bill was introduced by Mr. 
Slayden of Texas, and this is also in the same 
committee. 


MUSICIANS’ BILL, JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 9, 


was reintroduced in the House by iy rn ng 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, and has been favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Labor. 


5817. 


An Immigration bill has been introduced by 
Representative Shattuc of Ohio, and is now before 
the Committee on Immigration of the House, where 
sundry hearings have been had on the same. 


IMMIGRATION BILL H. R. 


| A, FURUSETH, 
Legislative Committee | T. F. Tracy, 
a.F. OB &. | Ep. L. TucKER, 
H. GUTSTADT. 


FOR JUSTICE FIRST. 


[From Boston Globe, Feb, 10 





Samuel Gompers, President of the Federation of 
Labor, occupied the pulpit of the First church in 
Boston, corner of Berkeley and Marlboro streets, 
last evening. 

While speaking on the general subject of arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes, he took occasion to point 
out the relation of the entire labor movement to 
the general welfare, a relation which he claimed 
was gradually being recognized by all classes, and 
which found its most evident expression in the re- 
cent formation of a national commission which 
shall endeavor to arbitrate all disputes between 
labor and capital. 

He took the broad question of labor as it was 
generally regarded today, first in the abstract and 
in sentiment, when all agreed that labor is honor- 
able and that to the laborer honor is due, for upon 
the wealth of labor the whole superstructure of 
humanity and civilization rests. 

In the concrete it is how much labor product can 
be squeezed out of the worker, and how little can 
he be given in return. Some claim that our eco- 
nomic and social system requires this point of view. 

‘We are living in a commercial age when the 
dollar and the consideration of the dollar holds 
popular sway. It is not a question of manhood—it 
is this question of how successful have you been in 
amassing dollars. 

‘* We stand idly by when through a more subtle 
system our childen and their mothers and fathers 
are having their lives crushed out. Our efforts at 
the present time in the southern states to save the 
children and others in the factories from extermi 
nation is met in the same spirit as they were met 
here in this grand old state not so very many years 
ayo. 

“We mean tochange this condition. We do not 
believe that in our time, 1902, any man can live for 
himself alone. There are men who seem to live in 
an atmosphere of gold dust, and who seem to live 
that old phrase, ‘ after me the flood.’ ”’ 


TO NEWSBOYS. 
[From Boston 7raveller, Feb. 10.) 
President Samuel Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was the guest of the Newsboys’ 
Protective union at noon to-day at their hall, 30 
Hanover street. The boys greeted Mr. Gompers 
with shouts. It was a royal Boston greeting. 
To show their appreciation of the president of 
the great labor body of which they are a part, the 


boys presented Mr. Gompers with an ebony cane 
The 


scribed ; ‘‘ Presented to Samuel Gompers by the 


heavily mounted with gold. cane was in- 
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Newsboys’ Protective union of Boston, 

1902.’’ The presentation speech 

President Nathan Sodekson of the union, 
Mr. Gompers said in part : 


‘*Be manly and honest and never regret the con 


fidence that you have had others place in you. Be 


true to yourself and true to others. Unless you 
have confidence and trust others you can not suc- 
ceed with the purposes for which you have been 
organized. Always be faithful to your employers 

‘‘No one wants you to believe for a moment be- 
cause you are organized that you should carry a 
chip on your shoulder. You are an important part 
of the whole newspaper business, and you are 
entitled to a fair profit. 


and you will always get what is due you.”’ 


Do not act inconsiderately 


UNIONS ARE PROTECTION. 
[From Brockton, Mass., 7?mes, Feb. 11. 

Samuel J. Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, was given a cordial recep- 
tion here last night. He said in part : 

‘‘The unions are the protection which will make 
the future of the country secure. Yet there is to 
be found in the highways and byways men and 
Whose fault is it? Surely not 
It can not be 


women in want. 
the fault of the toilers themselves. 
the fault of the country, fruitful and resourceful 
as it is, whose fertile soil will yield abundantly as 
though by magic with the slightest touch of 
human endeavor. The fault lies with the holders 
of the wealth of the nation. Those men, so en- 
grossed in amassing wealth, are entirely unable to 
grasp the economic questions of government. 
‘‘The capitalist will then raise the cry of over- 
production when pressed for a solution. When 
they raise this cry then some of them begin to 
This, 


nibble at the wages of the producer. organ- 


ized labor claims, is suicidal."’ 





MANY GREET GOMPERS. 


February 17. 


|From Baltimore Sun 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, presided at the large mass meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Federation, held yesterday 
afternoon at Chase’s Lyceum Theatre, 

The theatre was well filled, a noticeable feature 
being the large number of ladies present and their 
All 
the speakers addressed arguments to them, and 
told them how potent they were in shaping the 
destinies of the working classes. Additional at- 
traction was lent the occasion by a well-chosen 


evident interest in everything that was said. 


concert program, rendered by members of Local 40, 
of the American Federation of Musicians, directed 
by President George Nachman. 


Feb. 10, 
was made by 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehen- 
sive review of labor conditions throughout the 
country. 

This includes : 

A statement by American Federation of Labor 
organizers of labor conditions in their vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours or im- 
proved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable 
to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 

Injunctions. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task 
when it is remembered that more than 800 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing 
work and writing their reports after the day’s toil 
is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all 
who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied 
and comprehensive. ‘The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they 
write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in 
securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those yet 
unorganized. They co-operate with unions in the 
many branches of work which are constantly being 
undertaken. The reports sent in to this depart- 
ment represent only one of the many kinds of vol- 
untary service which American Federation of 
Labor organizers give in order that the general 
public may have a better conception of the meth- 
ods and aims of organized workmen. 

Through an exchange of views in this depart- 
ment, the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are 
kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from Na- 
tional and International secretaries, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement 
throughout the country. 

‘*Peace and good will’’ is the golden thread 
running through the woof of labor’s struggles and 
achievements and hopes. Scarcely a report but 
brings the good tidings of conditions bettered and 
homes made brighter by the united efforts of men 
who formerly were isolated and friendless. 

The spirit of unionism is abroad in the land. 
Labor surveys its achievements with pardonable 
pride and promises still greater results for the fu- 
ture through united effort. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Bakers and Confectioners. 

F. H. Harzbecker : 

bodies a number of the circular given herewith, ac- 

companied by a letter, that they may be distributed 
among the locals affiliated. 


Appeal to Organized Labor. 

The McKinney Bread Company of St. Louis is 
still on the unfair list. 

More than twelve months have passed since the 
manager of the above-named concern called all the 
members of our Local Union No. 15, of St. Louis, 
at the time working for this firm, into his office and 
demanded that each one must withdraw imme- 
diately from the union, and in his presence tear up 
his membership book, and to further agree jnot to 
belong to a labor organization as long as they may 
work for the McKinney Bread Company. 

When every man answered in the negative the 
manager discharged them. 

The members of the union left the office of the 


I have sent to all central 


McKinney Bread Company and all reported at the 
office of Bakers’ Union No. 15. 

Committees were appointed by the local and the 
central trades and labor union of St. Louis, Mo., 
to interview the manager of the McKinney Bread 
Company on the matter with a view to unionize the 
plant. 

Every committee met with a flat refusal, and 
finding that this company refused to make a satis- 
factory settlement with our local or with the cen- 
tral trades and labor union, the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor was appealed 
to. 

The latter body investigated our grievance, used 
every honorable means to get the McKinney Bread 
Company to employ members of our International 
union, but this concern would not listen and again 
refused. The executive council then decided to 
put this firm on the unfair list. 

The McKinney Bread Company is shipping its 
bread and cakes all over the State of Missouri, 
over Illinois and partly over the adjoining States, 
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and to-day is boasting that in spite of the boycott 
and being on the unfair list of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, they do just as much if not more 
business than before; if this is true, then union 
men and women are not doing their duty. 

The average condition of the journeyman baker 
to-day is such that a change for the better becomes 
an urgent necessity. Our St. Louis brethren are 
doing their utmost to win this fight ; their member- 
ship has been tripled since this fight is on, but we 
recognize that we need your help ; the assistance 
from you at this time will bring about a speedy 
settlement in our favor. We shall not rest; we 
must win. 

We do not ask your financial support but your 
moral help, to which we are entitled. Do not 
patronize stores, hotels, restaurants, boarding 
houses or any branch stores-in which the goods of 
the McKinney Bread Company are for sale. 

Whenever you buy bread, and when purchasing 
cakes or crackers, demand that the Bakers’ label is 
on the loaf, box, package or barrel. By doing this 
we will soon have our label, which stands for short 
hours of labor, reasonable pay and fair treatment, 
on the market. 

Women and children especially are requested to 
kindly favor us by demanding the union label on 
all bakery goods. Refuse to buy or handle goods 
made by the McKinney Bread Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Fraternally yours, 

JOURNEYMEN BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS’ 

INTERNATIONAL, UNION OF AMERICA, 

The above appeal made by the Journeymen 
Bakers and Confectioners’ International Union has 
been approved by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and is favorably commended 
to our fellow-unionists throughout the country. 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
FRANK Morrison, Secrelary. 


I have sent circular letters to all our local unions 
informing them that the Scranton convention of 
the American Federation of Labor decided to 
place the National Biscuit Company on the unfair 
list, and requested each union to report whether 
a branch of this company is in their city or 
near by ; second, under what name it is known ; 
third, how many men and women are employed ; 
fourth, the average hours of labor per week ; fifth, 
the average wages per week, and a few other 
questions. We believe if these questions are an- 
swered correctly it will assist us in showing or- 
ganized labor and our friends why the goods 
manufactured by the National Biscuit Company 
should not be consumed by any one. 

Our international executive board will in a short 
time appoint two permanent organizers, who will 
make it their business not only to organize, but 
also to advertise the National Biscuit Company in 
the right light. 

Both our labels are now fairly in the market, but as 
yet the demand for union label bread and crackers 
is not what it should be. However, we are thank- 


ful to those who have assisted us by calling for 
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labeled goods in our line. We in turn will do the 
same for them. 
We have 178 local unions; increased three dur. 
ing the month. 
Boilermakers. 


Hm. J. Gilthorpe : There 
is quite an improvement in bearing of employers 


Trade is very good. 


They are not so arbitrary or domineering. 
We have 196 locals. 
8, 500. 
There have been strikes at San Francisco, Seat. 
tle, Portland, Charleston, S. C., and Brooklyn, 
They wanted the 9-hour day with ten hours’ pay, 


Total membership, about 


The one in San Francisco is pending. Persons 
affected by the first are 600 ; second, 46; third, 72: 
fourth, 7; fifth, 160; total, 885. 


Carpenters and Joiners. 


Frank Duffy: 
few places reported dull. 


Condition of trade good. Very 
Organization is growing 
at a rapid rate. Many demands will be made this 
spring by our subordinate unions for a shorter 
workday, half-holiday Saturday and increase in 
wages. 

We have 900 local unions with a total member- 
ship of 94,800. 


with 800 members. 


Gained 20 new unions this month 


Cigarmakers. 

G. W’. Perkins :—The condition of trade remains 
remarkably good and we are steadily gaining in 
membership. This we hold is encouraging, in 
view of the fact that the ‘‘trust,’’ which is out for 
the cheapest kind of cheap labor, is doing every- 
thing in its power to discount the union and its 
label. 

No trust Blue Label. 
While there is no doubt of the final outcome of 
this fight, the contest for a time will be bitter. 
The trust will resort to any means, no matter how 
They have un- 


goods bear the Union 


unscrupulous, to defeat the union, 
limited funds and will use them even to debase an 
angel if that were possible. Hence we ask all 
friends to insist upon the Blue Label when pur- 
chasing a cigar. Give us your moral support; we 
will appreciate it and return the compliment ten- 
fold. Help to make us strong and we will make 
you stronger. 


Garment Workers’, Ladies. 


B. Braff :—Trade is at a standstill, but this is 
usual at this season of the year. 

Our organizer started on the road on January 
15 on agitation and organization tour, and will 
visit every important city from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Organized labor is requested to kindly 
extend to him every possible aid and courtesy. 
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Hatters. 

John Phillips :—Trade is good, 
satisfactory wages. 

We have 22 local unions. ‘Total membership is 
7,500. ‘The strike at Roelof & Co’s for union con- 
ditions has lasted six months or more, and it is 
Cannot tell exactly 


Men making 


cutting down their business. 
how many persons are affected. 


Jewelry Workers. 

Charles Herwig :—There are strikes at Philadel- 
phia and Cincinnati for maintenance of the union 
and union conditions. In the case of the Phila- 
delphia strike an injunction against picketing and 
an appeal to the men still in the shop was threat- 
ened, but abandoned. The men were cautioned 
to refrain from violence. Constant persecution of 
union men and their discharge to make room for 
non-union help was the cause of the Cincinnati 
trouble. In both cases assistance has been given 
the locked-out men by the union to secure other 


and better places. 
Laundry Workers. 

Chas. E-. Nordeck : Our total 
membership is 3,385. Unions have been formed at 
South Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Findlay, 
0.; Denison and Murphysboro, Il. 

We are distributing attractive little booklets call- 
ing attention to goods bearing our union label. 


~Trade is brisk. 


Metal Polishers. 

Pres. E. J. Lynch : 
executive board, it was decided by that body that 
The 
trade or trades, city or cities to be selected not 
later than April 15. At the present time, our or- 
ganization has at least half those who work at 
their trade enjoying the 9-hour day, and we in- 
tend to make a move that all of them shall enjoy it. 

At our meeting it was decided that on May 1 we 
close our charters throughout the country, as we 
intend to educate our membership during the sum- 
mer months, by lectures and meetings, etc., on the 
true principles of the trade union movement, 

During the last six months we have increased 
our membership by 5,750, and our locals by 27. 
We have decided to divide the country into 15 dis- 
tricts, each district to place a general organizer in 
its territory ; by this method, 15 organizers will be 
placed on the road, besides our business agents, 
120f which are steadily employed by ihe organi- 
zation at the present time. 

The executive board decided to push five boy- 
<otts, namely, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Iver Johnson Co., Fitchburg, Mass. ; Ideal Plating 
£o., Boston, Mass., and the Whitcomb Metallic 


At the recent meeting of our 


a move be made for the 9 hours this spring. 


Bedstead Co., Derby, Conn. Two hundred dollars 
a month has been laid aside to be used for this 
purpose. 

Election for national officers through the initia- 
tive and referendum takes place the third Tuesday 
in May. Nominations were made in February. 
When voting for officers, they also vote through 
the referendum plan, whether they shall hold a 
convention or not. If one is decided on, it will be 
held at Bridgeport, Conn., the third Tuesday in 
August. 

Eighteen months ago, our National Union went 
through one of the largest fights in the history of 
our movement for the 9-hour day in the city of 
New York, involving 1,700 members, whom we 
kept on strike, and paid strike pay to, for 19 weeks, 
at the close of which the National Union was in 
debt $27,000. 
creased our membership threefold, paid $16,500 


During the last year, we have in- 


death benefits, besides several thousand dollars in 
strike pay ; liquidated a debt of $27,000, and today 
have a large surplus on hand for our 9-hour move- 
ment. 


Metal Workers. 

C. O. Sherman ;—I have just sent to all locals of 
our organization the following letter relative to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Would suggest that 
secretaries of other nationals do all they can in 
this direction : 


To Officers and Members of Local Union No. —— 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: The year of 1902 
just ushered in promises to be a year of unusual 
activity in all industrial lines ; hence, it will be the 
duty of every wage-earner, who is a lover of liberty 
and justice, to interest himself in the trade union 
movement and contribute his small mite and 
help to build up every organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The best 
trade unionists are those who read and think, and 
it is very essential to read such literature and 
writings as will keep us abreast of the times. In 
view of this fact, I wish to call your attention to 
the official organ of the American Federation of 
Labor, a magazine known as the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, which is the best-edited and up-to- 
date monthly printed in the interest of the trade 
union movement. 

It gives monthly detailed reports of all national 
and international organizations, besides many arti- 
cles from the pens of the most eminent and best 
posted trade unionists and reform thinkers of the 
age. Many improvements have been made in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for the year 1902, and 
each workingman should read it. 

The United Metal Workers’ International Union 
will have a monthly report in it which will be of 
interest to our members during the ensuing year. 
In view of this fact, your general secretary would 
recommend that your local union elect a member 
who will solicit subscriptions for the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST and swell its circulation. 

I enclose a circular sent out by the American 
Federation of Labor which explains itself and 
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offers liberal premiums to those who take up the 
work. 

Trusting that immediate action will be taken by 
your local union and that a good showing will be 
made by your representative, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
CHAS, O. SHERMAN, 
Ceneral Secretary. 
Musicians, 

Owen Miller :—Seven members of local at Spring- 
field, Mass., were fined $20 each for violation of 
the laws of the American Federation of Musicians. 
The local was ordered to enforce this law on pain 
of suspension of charter. The local was about to 
do so when the seven members applied for, and, 
of course, got an injunction restraining the officers 
of 104 from enforcing the laws of the American 
Federation of Musicians. Immediately upon re- 
ceipt of this information, the proper officers re- 
voked the charter of 104, and authorized trusted 
agents to form a new local, barring the seven delin- 
quents. The new local was chartered at once, and 
given number 171, and has already completely ab- 
sorbed the membership of the old union, and doubled 
its former membership from material that did not 
formerly belong. This is a new but most success- 
ful way to beat an injunction of this character. I 
have received a check for $140 and notice that the 
injunction is dissolved. 
charters were 
namely: Traverse City, Mich. ; Grand 
Col.; Hartford, Conn. ; Springfield, Mass., and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Four applications are pend- 
ing, namely: East Liverpool, Ohio; Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; New Orleans, La.,and Trenton, N. J. Our 
total membership is 8,100. 


recently, 
Junction, 


Five issued during 


Patternmakers. 

General condition of trade is good. 

There are 46 local unions with 2,135 members, 
and increased 26 members this month. A union 
has lapsed at Richmond, Va., and one formed at 
Beloit, Wis. There has been one death, the ex- 
penditure for which was $50; 12 sick and dis- 
abled, $96. 

We have had strikes pending at San Francisco, 
The first two wanted the 
Eighty 


Chicago and St. Louis. 
9-hour day, and the last a union shop. 
persons are affected. 

Paving Cutters. 

J. H. Patterson :—Very few of our members are 
working at present, but this is common at this 
season of the year in our business. We do not ex- 
pect to do much work until the spring. Trade 
conditions are fairly good. 


Street Railway Employes. 
W. D. Mahon :—In order to give the readers of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST an idea of what 
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progress the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employes of America has made during 
the past year, I hereby give them a synopsis of the 
yearly report. 

The rules of our organization require that re- 
ports, covering the wages, hours and other condi- 
The blanks are 
sent out on the first of December to each and every 


tions, shall be gathered yearly. 


local division, requiring them to make a full re- 
port of the acts of the local divisions for the past 
The reports from December 1, 1900, to De- 
cember 1, 1901, have just been compiled, and show 
the following results : 

During the year we have organized and chartered 
throughout the United States and Canada 65 local 
organizations, 


year. 


The organization has been involved 
in 13 strikes, five of which were settled satisfac- 
torily to the organization, five are still pending, 
and three have been lost. 

The reports show 110 local organizations in good 
standing, with some 15 in arrears, and out of 
the 110 in good standing 45 pay a sick benefit, 
During the past year 12 of these have not been 
called upon to pay any sick benefits, while the 
other 33 have paid out to their members the sum 
of $7,085.13. 

In connection with this the international organ- 
ization has paid $1,310 in death claims, making a 
total paid for the year for sick and death claims, 
$8,395.13. 

Reports show further that during the year 49 of 
the local organizations have increased their wages 
anywhere from 10 cents on the day to 4% cents on 
the hour, and that 17 of the local divisions have 
decreased the hours of work from one to three 
hours on the day. 

We have 12 organizations working strictly a 
9-hour day, 25 a 10-hour day ; 15 an 11-hour day. 

In gathering the statistics I find some organiza- 
tions working, for instance, 9 hours and 15 min- 
utes up to 9 hours and 45 minutes. In that case I 
have credited them to the 10-hour organizations 
and the same in connection with the others. A 
number of the organizations have decreased their 
hours of labor in the past few years, but as there 
are some runs yet going over the 11-hour limit 
they have not been credited as belonging to the 
shorter hour organization, although hundreds of 
their members, through the efforts of their organi- 
zation, are enjoying shorter hours of labor than 
formerly. 

In order to appreciate what this report means to 
the street railway workers you must remember 
that 10 years ago the great majority of the street 
railway men were working from 14 to 16 hours a 
day, and there was not a city in the country where 
the hours were under 12. 
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As to the standard rate of wages, we have none 
Our wages vary anywhere from 12% to 22% cents 
an hour, but if a comparison were made with our 
wages 10 years ago the increase will be discovered 
to be something enormous, for 10 years ago there 
were scarcely any cities paying over 14 cents an 
hour. Today the greater majority of our unions 
are receiving from 18 to 22 cents an hour. 

Now, in order to give the reader a definite idea 
of what the increase has been, I will specify a few 
of the cities, showing their conditions previous to 
the time of organization and at the present time : 

Worcester, Mass., was organized in 1893. The 
men were working 14 to 18 hours a day; 18 cents 
per hour. At present they are working a 9-hour 
workday, wages 22 cents per hour. 

Detroit, Mich., was organized in 1891. At that 
time they were working 15 hours per day, wages 
14 cents per hour. Now they have a 9-hour work- 
day, wages 21 cents per hour. 

Saginaw, Mich., organized in 1893, working 13 
hours a day. Wages about 11 cents an hour. 
They were being paid by the month at $42.56 a 
month. Present time they are working 10-hour 
workday at 17 cents per hour. 

Dayton, Ohio, in 1899 were working 12 hours at 
16% cents per hour. Through organization the 
present scale is 9-hour workday, 20 cents per hour. 

And so on we might go down through the list of 
organizations, but I will call your attention to one 
city organized during the past year, New Orleans, 
Ia. Last May, when the men of that city organ- 
ized, they were working a 12-hour workday and 
over; wages, 1334 cents per hour. Through their 
organization they established the 10-hour workday 
and raised the pay to 18 cents an hour. 

I believe that the above figures will demonstrate 
some of the benefits that the Street Railway Men 
have received through the trade union. 

Seamen. 

Wm. H. Frazier :—General condition of labor is 
prosperous on eastern coast, fair on western coast. 
Navigation closed on the lakes. 

We have three local unions with a membership 


of 10,015. 
Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer :—Most of the shops were shut down 
one or two weeks to take inventory. Nearly all 
are running again, with very good prospects for a 
busy year. 

We have 43 local unions and an increase of 97 
members during the month. 


Tailors. 


John B. Lennon :—General condition of trade is 
good. Our union is 10,000 strong, and have organ- 
ized two unions in the past month at Woodstock 
and Berlin, Ont. There have been strikes at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Fon du Lac, Wis., for increase of 
wages, lasting three months ; 65 members won and 
10 are still out. 


Tile Layers. 


James P. Reynolds :—Trade is very good every- 
where, Our various locals report work is plentiful 
at good wages, and in most all places the 8-hour 
day isin vogue. But one strike has occurred in 
our organization, and that has been pending for 
six weeks, The brothers of this local report that 
they are confident of winning, as the employers, 
who refuse to grant their very reasonable demands, 
find it almost impossible to secure men to take the 
union men’s places. Our trade is now so thor- 
oughly organized and composed of so many well 
fortified locals, that any attempt to displace union 
men with non-union workmen proves a rank fail- 
ure—the men simply cannot be obtained. Even in 
cities where the Tile Layers are not organized, 
work has been so plentiful that the unfair employer 
finds it almost impossible to induce non-union men 
to take a chance on leaving their homes. In Buffalo, 
an injunction has been dismissed by a United States 
judge. The employer obtained the injunction some 
time ago to restrain one of our locals from pre- 
venting several of its members from engaging in 
his employ. The judge in his decision laid down 
the ruling, that the local had a perfect right to 
restrain its members from working for an unfair 
employer and dismissed the injunction. 


Trunk and Bag Workers. 
Chas. J. Gille:—The condition of trade is fair 
and expected to improve inashort time. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Wire Weavers. 

Fred. W. Ashworth :—Condition of our trade is 
excellent. There is plenty of work, good wages 
and every man employed. Another small wire 
factory was unionized, this being the first victory 
for our label. The only cloud in the sky for us is 
the fact of not yet being able to bring the Appleton 
Wire Works of Appleton, Wis., in the union fold. 
We wish the Papermakers would do all they can 
to advance union label wire cloth. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. Leath : 

Have organized a union of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes. There are not many improvements in 
labor conditions over last year, but everything 
the skilled laborers. 
Our agitation for union labels is good and effec- 


seems harmonious among 
tive. Recently addressed a good-sized audience at 
Brocton in reference to organizing a central body. 
Spoke at length upon the subject of child labor. 


Montgomery.—). A. Shaw : 

There are 12 labor unions in this city. All seem 
to be laboring for recognition more than increase 
of salaries. Efforts are being made to crush organ- 
ization, but I believe great good will finally be ac- 
complished here. Our mayor vetoed ordinance 
to increase city laborers’ pay, but advocated an in- 
creased pay for himself, the clerk and recorder, 
which was passed by council. 

We have received a charter for the Machinists. 
The Painters had entirely disbanded, but reorgan- 
jzed with a membership of 22. 

Three unions are getting ready to organize. The 
Printers on evening papers were increased 20 per 
cent above last year; book and job offices about 
A Label League is 


5 per cent, with eight hours. 
Federation of 


being organized, All American 


Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


ARKANSAS. 


Paragould.—W. 'T. Reynolds. 
All unions are growing nicely. 
I said we would take out charter for a City Central, 
but at that time could not get enough unions to 
organize, but they are now gettingin line. We are 
All boycotts on 


In n.y last report 


doing all we can for union labels. 
the unfair list are observed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland.—C. D. Rogers . 

Have reorganized Butchers, Bartenders and Ce- 
ment Workers. On May 20, 1901, the iron trades 
affecting the Machinists, went on strike. The 
trouble is still unsettled, but conditions are im- 
proving. Think Laundry Workers will receive 
some improvement in working conditions without 
strike. All ‘labels are being agitated. Shoe 
Workers are pushing their label, and it is securing 
increased patronage. Boycott of the iron trades 


of San Francisco is being pushed. 


COLORADO. 


Florence.—John 1. Gehr. 
Bro. Pierce and myself worked together for a 


few days, and I think he will agree that much 
good work can be done in this vicinity. 
ern Labor Union has organized unions and let 
them go back. The temporary effect is bad, and 
the men seem todistrust unionism. Have attended 
several union meetings and feel satisfied that good 
work is now being done. 

The oil well men, numbering about 200, can 
mostly be organized, but it will take several days 
to make a round of the derricks. 
Bros. Pierce, Walker and 
The interest 


Since coming 
into this field have had 
Garman come here for a day or two. 
in the work for unionism is reviving. 

Formed a temporary organization of Federal La- 
bor union. ‘There is an unsettled lockout at Canon 
City sewer on account of a reduction of 25 cents per 
day. Fair work is is being done for union labels. 
City passed an ordinance fixing $2 per day as the 
rate for laborers. 

Pueblo.—Jno. T. Cannon : 

We are well organized here with a few exceptions. 

Have organized the Bartenders in the past month, 
Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, and Coopers are get- 
Eight hours is the general 
Work is 
Label 


ting ready to organize. 
workday, and everybody is satisfied. 
plentiful and plenty of people to do it. 
committee is doing good work for union labels. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Richard S. Monck : 

Organized labor is holding its own in this city. 
When our legislature meets we hope that several 
measures will be passed in favor of labor. We 
hope in the near future all difficulties will be over- 
come, and organized labor will succeed. We have 
for a number of years worked for the good of all. 
Organized one union in the past month, and have 
We are agitating union labels. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—Joe Sherouse : 

Several thousand extra workmen have been here 
during the rebuilding of the city since the great 
fire. Unions are controlling fully 90 per cent of 
the work. ‘This seems like a wonderful statement 
to those knowing the conditions peculiar to Jack- 
sonville. 

Organized Roof and Tile Workers in the past 
month. Have Clerks and Salesmen under way. 

Have done work here during the past year for 
the Hatters, Shoe Workers and Printers’ labels, 
and there has been a wonderful increase in theif 
patronage. Will next push the label of the Gar- 
ment Workers. 


two under way. 


The West- 
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GEORGIA. 

Macon.—\,. J. Kilburn : 

Organized labor is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion at this time. 
thusiasm. We look for a great year in the interest 
of the cause in this section of the country. 


Unions are showing much en- 


ILLINOIS. 
Bloomington.—¥. C. Luettig : 
Do not think there 


will be any trouble during the year, for we are in 


Condition cf unions good. 


such good shape that our demands are granted. 

The following is what we accomplished in the 
past year: We have 26 unions with 1,643 mem- 
bers. Formerly Carpenters had the 9-hour day 
and 30 cents per hour, and now they have eight 
hours. 

Barbers have every white barber in the city in 
their union. This is something they have never 
been able to accomplish before. 

Team Drivers secured a concession from the city 
for one hour’s work less a day. 

Lathers formerly received from $2 to $2.50 for 
nine hours’ work, and now they get from $2.50 to 
$3 for eight hours. 

Plumbers received a reduction of one hour with 
no reduction of pay. 

Iron Molders secured an advance of 15 per cent. 

Painters 5 cents per hour. 

Bakers reorganized and now work ten hours per 
day, where formerly they worked all hours, and 
are now paid overtime. 

Tinners before they organized received from 
$1.75 to $2.25 per day for ten hours; are now 
getting 25 cents per hour and work nine hours. 

Other unions recently organized are the Boiler- 
makers, Machinists, Electrical Workers, Brewery 
They have 
Two other 


Workers, Newsboys and Horseshoers. 
not asked for any concessions yet. 
unions are getting ready to organize. 


Cairo.—C. H. Davidson and E. 1. Wilcoxan : 

Trade and business in all lines have been good 
since the holidays. Printers have adopted a scale 
of prices and sent same with label agreement, nine 
hours, to all offices, six in number. As yet only 
one office has signed scale and agreement, and is 
entitled to use the label. Other shops will feel the 
power of the label if they decline to sign the scale. 
The Central Trades body is considering the advisa- 
bility of employing a walking delegate to keep 
unionism at high tide. Organization is going on 
steadily and with sure results. 

Blacksmiths are getting ready to organize. Union 
labels are being demanded on all goods, and mer- 
chants are recognizing its importance. 


Carpenters have the best union here. They have 


made no demand yet, but will ask for 35 cents per 


hour after a 60-days’ notice. They now get 30 


cents for nine hours, The Boxmakers are strong 
and have 83 members, all young men. Have un- 
Bartenders. 


We are doing all we can for American Federation 
as 


der way Blacksmiths, Masons and 


of Labor boycotts. 
Danville.—G,. A. Hessler : 
Four unions are under way : Brickmakers, Boot- 
Print- 
ers, Clerks and Cigarmakers are pushing their 
labels. 


blacks, Female Clerks and Team Drivers. 


City laws are favorable to labor. 

Several unions are flourishing, especially the 
Cigarmakers, Clerks, Musicians and Hodcarriers. 
Iast summer work was plentiful, and we hope it 
will be also the coming season. There is plenty of 
work for an organizer here. 

Dow.—l,. ©. Carrico : 

Labor in this vicinity is always ata standstill 
during the winter, with few exceptions. Wages 
are very low, but we are looking forward to a good 
season this year, because there has been done only 
what was absolutely necessary on account of the 
terrible drouth of the past season. 

Brickmakers are getting ready to organize. I 
advocate union labels constantly. All boycotts are 
being pushed. 

Lquality.—H. 1,. B. Mason : 

Labor conditions are improving. 
better recognition than formerly. 


Unions get 
Wages are im- 
proving and the hours are being shortened. The 
social and educational conditions of the laboring 
class are much improved. 

Karmington.—Samuel Pascoe : 

There are about 35 Clerks here, and a large ma- 
jority of them signed a petition for a charter from 
the Retail Clerks’ Association. 

Freeburg.—Chas. Kessler : 

The condition of labor is very good for most of 
the unions. Central body of Freeburg is getting 
ready to organize. Agitation for union labels is 
being carried on inthe right way. Boycotts against 
Reichert Milling Company and Knoxville Woollen 
Mills are being pushed. Some city ordinances 
have been passed which are favorable to labor. 

Freeport.—_W. W. Young : 

All labor is employed. Wayesare medium. The 
laborers receive $1.25, and $3 per day for skilled 
laborers; most tradesmen receive from $2 to $2.25 
per day. Prospects are bright for organization. 
Sheet Metal Workers getting ready to organize. 
All unions are working for the union iabels. Boy- 
cott of the Radiant Home stove is being pushed. 

Metropolis.—W. B®. Roberts : 

On Labor Day last September we had a hard 
time getting the various mills to allow our mem- 
bers to have a holiday, and a number of men lost 
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their positions on account of attending. On January 
11 we buried one of our members, and passed a reso- 
lution to attend the funeral in a body. All the 
mills agreed to allow the members of the Federal 
That was the first gain we have 
Some union men 


union to attend. 
made, but it is the beginning. 
have received a slight reduction in wages, but none 
in hours. All union labels are being pushed. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are ob- 
served. 

Rock Island.—J. J. Ford : 

Our Tri-city Labor Congress instituted a move- 
ment for the recognition of labor organizations at 
Government institutions, and especially the United 
States arsenal at Rock Island. Our former presi- 
dent, E. C. Berry, is now at Washington in the 
interest of the Machinists, who have been almost 
excluded from the arsenal on account of a strike 
several years ago, which they lost. 

The following circular letter has been mailed to 
a large number of Senators and Congressmen : 

DEAR SIR: We would call your attention to a 
discrimination, either in the laws of the United 
States or the method of administration by its offi- 
cers, which operates as official opposition to the 
principle and practice of adjusting differences 
through official committees. Government officials 
invariably fall back on the statement that they are 
not permitted to deal with employes except as indi- 
viduals. ‘This is a matter which, in simple justice, 
demands a remedy. The Government occupies at 
present the unique position of denying in this 
matter the methods on which capital and labor are 
generally agreed, and we earnestly solicit your 
co-operation in securing the enactment of such 
laws or changes in procedure as will do away with 
the relic of the past century. 

This is a matter in which At, laboring men are 
interested, and a matter which all men should be 
willing to accord them. 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE E. MorGan, resident, 
J. J. Forp, Secretary, 
Tri-city Labor Congress, Rock Island, II. 

Springfield.—James Burns : 

Condition of labor in this vicinity is good. Plow 
workers are putting up a good fight for the recog- 
nition of their union. Retail Clerks held their 
first state convention in this city. Rolling mills 
are to open here soon, and will give work to sev- 
eral hundred men. Prospects in the building line 
are good. The state is going to build an arsenal 
and armory hall which will cost $150,000, and the 
city a new library building. A new telephone 
company has been granted a franchise, and is going 
to start to work as soon as the weather will permit. 

There is plenty of work for an organizer to do 
here. We have 50 locals affiliated with the central 
body with a total membership of 4,000. 

Have organized a Label League for the promotion 
Are pushing all the boycotts we 


of union labels. 
can. 
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Streator.—Edwin Jones and R. E. Mowbray : 

This city is well organized, and no one can get 
employment unless he belongs toaunion. Stores 
handle as much union made goods as possible. Dp, 
Heenan & Co., the largest department store in this 
county, have refused to handle any of the books pub- 
lished by W. B. Conkey & Co., and in a letter to said 
firm, asked them totake back the books that they 
now had in stock, as on account of the labor 
trouble existing in their publishing house, they 
were unable to sell them. In a letter in answer to 
this of Heenan’s, Mr. Conkey stated that there 
was not nor never had been any trouble existing he- 
tween hiscompany and labor. Retail Clerks’ union 
is in a flourishing condition. 

Organizations of Stone Cutters and Laundry 
Workers were formed here last month. Bakers 
and Street Car Employes are geting ready to 
organize. 

“ederal Labor union secured a fine scale of wages 
for Ice Cutters. Stone Cutters settled wage scale 
satisfactorily without strike. 

More work is being done for union labels than 
ever before. Boycotts against the American To- 
bacco Co., W. B. Conkey Co., and Whittimore Co. 
are being pushed. [Illinois Arbitration Board de- 
cided that the Sattley Mfg. Co. should recognize 
the Plow Workers’ union. 

Everything is moving very smoothly here. Our 
central body has 24 unions affiliated. Have called 
a meeting of the Laundry Workers, and expect to 
effect an organization. Label committee of the 
central body is doing very effective work for union 
labels 

INDIANA. 

Arcadia.—Claude E. Noble : 

Am pushing our cause with vigor. 
Draymen and Blacksmiths are getting ready to or- 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


Barbers, 


ganize. 

Booneville.—John Dean : 

Our unions are demanding that eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work on all public and contract 
work. We are arranging for a joint conference of 
all affiliated locals. As yet we have nc settled on 
prices for the year, but we expect to get some ad- 
vance, as we have never reached the standard, but 
expect to come near it this year. Members of the 
different trades are well employed this winter, 
and all locals are increasing in membership. The 
American Federation of Labor is doing wonderful 
work here and taking in a host of new members. 

Two unions are getting ready to organize. All 
goods are demanded which have the union label 
on them. All boycotts are observed. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain : 

I have been out of the city for some time, but 
hope to have a Federal Labor union before long. 
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It is something which we need. We have a popu- 
lation of 60,000 people and no chance for any one 
to become unionized unless they have a trade. I 
think every city or hamlet should have a Central 
Labor union. There is constant agitation for union 
labels. All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed. 

Shelbyville.—l,. E. Ross : 

By reason of volunteer good promises and in- 
timidation by the corporations the growth of 
unionism has been retarded, but is now gaining 
ground. = 

Many of the factory men can neither read or 
write English, hence little can be done by corre- 
spondence ; therefore we must work nights and 
Sundays to canvass. 

Cabinet Men and some of the Finishers received 
an increase of 10 per cent. We are calling for and 
patronizing union labels. City has the 8-hour law. 


Sullivan.—Frank Lowry : 

Employment at present is poor, but it is always 
dull at this season. I am looking for an excellent 
working period this coming season. 

We have an old, steady-growing town here in 
the valley of the Wabash, composed almost en- 
tirely of retired farmers and business men who had 
always been used to paying their own price for the 
work they had done. When the laboring classes 
organized last spring the farmers and business men 
said they would leave everything alone for the sea- 
son because the unions would not last more than 
six months. Our unions are growing and getting 
stronger every day. People now begin to see the 
importance of the movement and are sympathizing 
with us. Several large contracts have been issued 
to commence work as soon as it getsa little warmer. 


IOWA. 


Burlington.—Thomas Hughes. 

The condition of labor has increased very favor- 

ably in the last year. We have the city pretty well 
organized. Public opinion has grown in our favor. 
We have very little trouble in adjusting difficul- 
ties. ( 
Have Hodcarriers’ union under way. Last year 
we had to take the wages offered to us. This year 
they come and ask us what we want. Everyone 
is pushing union labels. Boycotts are being ob- 
served. The city passed a law to increase wages 
and that all union men should be employed on city 
work, 

Have several unions that are getting ready to 
organize. Ice cutters increased their wages from 
about $1.25 to $1.75 per day. Are doing all we can 
for union labels. All boycotts are observed. The 
city passed a law allowing 171% cents per hour for 
aborers, also to employ union teams on city work. 
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Dubuque.—F. A. Lymburner : 

Many of the factories have been closed for two 
or three weeks, the proprietors claiming it was for 
repairs, but the general opinion is that the shut- 
down is due to over-production. 

Fairfield.—l,. F. Stark : 

Have just perfected a local union of Retail 
Clerks. Am quite sure of forming unions of Team 
Drivers, Painters and Decorators, and Carpenters. 
Also formed locals of Brick and Stone Masons, 
Plasterers and Central Labor union. Since De- 
cember 1, 1901, have organized four unions, Prior 
to that date we never had a union in this city. 

Keokuk.—Richard Krys: 

Condition of labor unions is very good. Poultry 
dealers are in good condition, and have 48 mem- 
bers. Tinners and Teamsters’ unions will soon be 
organized. Expect to get the 9-hour day and $2 
per day on city work. The union committee will 
meet the city council to ask for it. 


KANSAS. 

Atchison.—F rank J. Roth : 

The prospects are encouraging in this section 
for the spring. All unions have kept together 
better this winter than at any other time. The 
Clerks have succeeded in getting shorter hours in 
nearly every case. The Bakers are doing very well, 
and every shop displays their card except one, 
Prospects are excellent in the building trades for 
shorter hours this spring. The Central Trades 
Council has a good, healthy attendance. The last 
addition to the Trades Council is a branch of the 
Brewery Workers of St. Joseph, and the delegates 
all take an active part in the work. Have organized 
Retail Clerks. Blacksmiths getting ready to or- 
ganize. Label committee is inducing merchants to 
handle union-made goods. All boycotts announced 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are pushed. 

Pittsburg.—H. A. Smith : 

The general condition of all labor in this vicinity 
is excellent, and will be better when our new wage- 
scales go into effect this spring. 

On December 29, 1901, we held a mass meeting 
under the auspices of the Industrial Council, to dis- 
cuss the Chinese exclusion. The meeting was well 
attended. Business men were out in great num- 
bers, and manifested great interest in the question, 
as it was argued by the most able speakers. Our 
mayor, who is a laboring man, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

A resolution was adopted at the mass meeting 
and forwarded to our Congressmen and Senators. 

Have started my monthly visits to the different 
locals in this city, and find all in good working or- 
der, with encouraging prospects for a prosperous 
future. 








The Miners are having a little trouble to get the 
company to live up to their agreement, and are now 
out on strike. The National Cash Register boycott 
is being published in our daily papers. We are 
doing all we can to stop the sale of non-union 
made goods. Am building up the Firemen’s union, 
which had nearly dissolved. 

7opeka.—John A. Johnson : 

The condition of organized labor in this state is 
remarkably progressive and prosperous. I omitted 
to say in my last report that the Plasterers in this 
city had previously been organized and were 
making gains in membership and are demanding 
an increased wage. 

Building Laborers’ union has demanded an in- 
crease in wages of 25 cents per day, which, if 
gained, will make $1.75 and $2 per day. The 
Bricklayers and Masons of this city have demanded 
an increase of five cents per hour, which, if gained, 
will make 45 cents per hour for stone masons and 
55 cents for brick masons. 

Carpenters are preparing for an increased scale 
and better recognition of their organization. The 
strike and boycott of flour packers and firemen at 
the Kelly & Lysle mill is still in progress. The 
cause of this strike was a refusal to recognize the 
union and alleged discrimination against members 
of the union. Three civil cases for damages by 
the men discharged have grown out of this strike. 

The State Society of Labor and Industry con- 
vened at Topeka on February 3. About 300 labor 
organizations in the state were represented. In 
addition to the election of officers labor legislation 
was discussed and numerous bills indorsed, which 
originated in the various organizations represented, 
and referred to the legislative committee. 


KENTUCKY. 

Bevier.—J. E. Strood : 

Labor conditions good. We have several farm- 
ers in our union, and that class is taking an interest 
Federal Labor union getting ready to 

We are doing all we can for union labels. 


in us. 
organize. 

Covington.—W. E. Eagan: 

Labor in this vicinity well organized, and general 
conditions good, The Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Kenton and Campbell counties has issued a union 
label directory for distribution among labor unions 
and business men. Also drafted a Child-labor 
law for Kentucky, which will be presented at the 
present session of the legislature, and a bill to 
legalize Labor Day as a holiday in Kentucky. 

Organized Dairymen’s Protective union of Camp- 
bell county in Newport. Have Steam Engineers 
and Federal Labor union under way. Good work 
is being done for union labels. All American Fed- 


eration of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 
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R. H. Nasbitt : 
condition of labor moderately ood, 
Since the strike 


Golds. 

General 
although not what it ought to be. 
in Hopkins county it has been very hard to organ- 
ize unions. ‘Two are nearly ready to send for a 
charter. 

The Farmers ought to be urged to organize. | 
have only seen one article on the subject in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but hope to see more 
in the near future. 


Sturgis. —Wm. Butts : 

Have held four open meetings with good results, 
As soon as the weather will permit, we will give 
an entertainment and supper for the benefit of the 
Federal Labor unions. Think we will have some 
good speakers. We mean to have a good time 
and leave some good impressions. Four trades 
are getting ready to organize. A good deal of 
work is being done for the benefit of union labels, 
City council is in favor of laws for the good of the 
working people. 

Uniontown.—-H. T. Utley : 

The general condition of labor is not so good as 
it was. The trouble in the county of Webster be- 
tween union and non-union men has created much 
excitement among the people, but I think we will 
finally conquer. Union labels are being pushed. 
All boycotts are observed. ‘Two trades have unions 
under way. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—A. P. Richardson : 

All is running smoothly at present in labor 
circles. Building trades will extend their juris- 
diction this winter, and so enlarge their sphere of 
influence. Tailors are getting ready to organize. 
There is a general increase in the sale of union- 
made goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fitchburg.—W. H. Pierce : 

I do not think any city of its size has done more 
for organized labor than the city of Fitchburg has 
in the last six months. One year ago it was hard 
work to get an audience among wage-workers; 
now they come around and seek to be organized 
We have a Central Labor union with 26 unions 
affiliated and we are all proud of our unions. There 
is yet more to be accomplished, but it only takes 
little talking to wake the average man up. We hope 
to make the year 1902 the banner year for orgat- 
ization. 

Have organized Team Drivers and Car Workers 
in the past month. There are three new unions 
under way. 

Several unions have had their working conditions 
improved without strike. All unions labels are 
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National Cash Register and To- 


being pushed. 
bacco boycotts are being vigorously observed. 


Lynn.—John Hayes : 

The general condition of labor continues good, 
and the interest in organization by different trades 
and crafts heretofore unorganized is very encour- 
aging. In one instance only have I found the 
workers incapable of rising to the occasion and 
that was among the Laundry Workers, but the em- 
ployers were strongly opposed. Under the auspices 
of the Central Labor union, and its affiliated unions, 
we are making the necessary arrangements to es- 
tablish a co-operative laundry that will be union 
throughout. Drivers of the American Express 
Company connected with the Team Drivers’ union, 
achieved a marked success in getting shorter hours 
and better wages after a brief strike. 

Have organized Heelmakers, Longshoremen and 
Federal Labor union in the past month. Have 
Laundry Workers and Blacksmiths under way. 

We are organizing a Women’s Label League. 
The boycott against the Tobacco Trust is being 
pushed. 


Spring field.—J. ¥. Mahoney : 

General condition of labor is fair for this time of 
the year. ‘There is a little disturbance among the 
unions of the building trades, but not serious. All 
indications for further organization are good. 

Carpenters have notified their employers that 
they will demand $2.75 per day; an increase of 
25 cents after April 1. Am in receipt of sev- 
eralcommunications from various unions asking 
me to organize locals of their respective trades. 
We are doing all the organizing work we can, and 
giving attention to all. Organized Gas Workers. 
Have Tobacco Strippers under way. There is a 
good demand for union-made goods. All boycotts 
receive attention. 


MICHIGAN. 


Hancock.—Peter Hagman : 

Everything slow here in the winter, but expect 
to organize a number of local unions in the near 
future. Have three unions under way. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. Clerks’ union is 
closing stores at six o’clock four nights a week. 
Gook work is being done for union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 


Manistee.—William Rogers : 

Prospect for organization seems favorable for the 
coming season. 

Knot Sawyers and Shinglers were on strike be- 
cause they were:cut 10 cents on the dollar dur- 
ing the winter season at the Buckley & Douglas 
Union won the strike. 


mill. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

l ickshurg.—Charles F. Ceilley : 

On Monday, January 24, I addressed a meeting 
of Street Railway Men and sent for a charter to 
their International union with 18 charter members. 
On following Wednesday again addressed a meet- 
ing of Street Railway Men and increased their 
membership to 23. On Thursday called a mass 
meeting of all workingmen, which I addressed on 
the labor movement in general for about one hour 
and increased the membership of the Carpenters 
to 74. After the meeting initiated the members 
and installed the officers of Carpenters’ union. 

We expect a large increase in membership very 
shortly, as they have a good set of officers and all 
the members seem to take great interest in the 
union. 

On Friday I called a meeting of the Electrical 
Workers and succeed in organizing a union. Think 
they will get every one into the union in a short 
time. 

I leave here for Shreveport, La., having fin- 
ished my work for the Wood Workers. If I could 
stay here I would organize about eight more crafts. 
Hope the next man will continue to organize the 
people. Would again urge that a good man be 
sent here at once, as I have just been informed 
that the street railway company is going to break 
up the union if it can. 

List of unions organized since October 25, 1901 : 


Members. 
Cairo, I1l., Wood Workers, Boxmakers 50 
Paragould, Ark., Wood Workers........ 34 
Little Rock, Ark., Wood Workers...... 25 
Jonesboro, Ark., Wood Workers ........ 159 
Memphis, Tenn., Beer Drivers........... 14 
Memphis, Tenn., Bartenders.............. 14 
Memphis, Tenn., Beer Bottlers........... 16 
Meridian, Miss., Wood Workers........ 20 
Meridian, Miss., Painters.................. 18 
Vicksburg, Miss., Carpenters ............ 74 


Vicksburg, Miss., Street Railway Men 23 
Vicksburg, Miss., Electrical Workers.. 22 
Vicksburg.—C. 1,. Engel : 
Am about to leave this city, and wish to give 
a full report of the work accomplished. The 
labor movement has been stirred up more in the 
last thirty days than ever before. Bro. Ceilley, 
of the Wood Workers, has been with us and he 
has done much good work. He got the Painters 
ready to organize, and they now have their charter; 
also the Carpenters, Stationary Engineers and 
Firemen, Barbers, white and colored Tinners, 
Street Railway Employes, Bartenders and Restau- 
rant Employes. He is the first one that came 
through here with the union label on everything 
he wore. A man must call on the unions at least 





once a month to keep things in shape. When an 
organizer comes here he stirs things up a little, 
and when he leaves they die out, and when an- 
other man calls a year hence he has to start right 
over again. 


MISSOURI. 

De Soto.—John Schwaegerle : 

Some shops are running full time, and unions 
are having no trouble with them as they get almost 
everything for which they ask. 

Section men are out on strike because they were 
reduced from $1.25 to $1.10. Their places were 
filled by boys, none over 19. They were asked to 
go out, and they dropped their picks and shovels 
and demanded their time. Building trades are 
dull, and none are organized except the Painters. 
We are doing our best to organize them. 

Have organized Blacksmiths, Boilermakers and 
Machine Helpers in the past month. 
other union under way. All union men are de- 
manding union-labeled goods. 


Have one 


Higginsville.—Geo. Andres : 

Condition of labor in this vicinity same as in my 
last report. One new union getting ready to or- 
ganize. Union labels are being pushed right along. 
Boycott on tobacco is being observed. 

Springfield.—H. A. W. Juneman : 

General condition of labor is very dull at present, 
owing partly to the season of the year. 

Central Labor Union has applied for charter. 
Some little work 
Boycotts are 


Have Wood Workers under way. 
has been started for union labels. 
beginning to be observed. 


MONTANA. 

Butte.—U. S. Clark : 

Business is dull, but all trades are well organized. 
Have organized Hackmen’s union. ‘They were on 
strike on account of long hours and low vay, but 
A fair amount of work 
is being done for union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Portsmouth.—John T. Mallon : 
The condition of organized labor is good, and it is 
Have 
organized Longshoremen with 82 members, and 
Barbers with 26 members in the past month. Have 
Hodecarriers and Federal Labor union under way. 


they won in three hours. 


bringing all non-union men into our ranks. 


Brewery workmen had a case which was arbitrated 
and lost. Good work is being done for union 


labels. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Atlantic City.—\,. J. Brown: 
The condition of business at present is very dull, 
but it is picking up, with prospects of a fairly good 
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spring. Mechanics in the building trades are 
maintaining their standard rates—from $2.50 to 
$3 per day. The 8-hour day question in this city 
seems to be a hard one to handle on account 
of the fluctuating population—30,000 in winter and 
250,000 in summer. This seems to disrupt our 
unions. 

Union Label League is agitating union labels, 

Newark.—¥ red. McIntosh : 

Trade unionism is having a healthy growth. 
Held one meeting of wage-workers to form a Fed- 
eral union and expect soon to send for charter. 

Mr. Marcellus Wait, International Organizer of 
the Leather Workers, stayed here four weeks. He 
reports that there are 12,000 Leather Workers in 
this vicinity and no organization. Have made 
arrangements to co-operate with Mr. Wait, and 
will leave no stone unturned to bring these men 
and women into a compact organization. 

Nearly all organizations in this city are taking 
up the discussion of local and economic questions, 
which is stimulating interest among the workers, 

Organized Teamsters in the past month. Have 
Watch Case En- 
gravers are on strike for recognition of the union, 
Splendid work is being done for union labels by 
Boycott on the National 


three other unions under way. 


Essex Trades council. 
Cash Register is being pushed. 

Newark.—Marcellus Wait : 

Organized Leather Buffers of Newark for the 
Amalgamated Leather Workers’ union of North 
America. Think I can get some more locals in 
this city. 

New Brunswick.—UHarry Abrams: 

All union men are working and trade is good. 
Am going to address the Musicians of this city on 
organization, and think I will be able to organize 
them. The committee of the unions will have its 
first meeting next week on central organization. 

Plumbers of South Amboy are out on strike for 
There is 
room here for a general organizer who can devote 
his whole time to organization. There is an op- 
portunity to form unions of Carpenters, Plumbers 


an increase of wages and the 8-hour day. 


and Painters. 

Two new unions are getting ready to organize. 
Agitation committees are doing all they can for 
union labels. All boycotts are observed. 

Trenton.—Reuben Forker : 

In December, in conjunction with General Or- 
ganizer Flynn, I organized a Bartenders’ union. 
It is doing nicely and has about 30 members, with 
new applications at each meeting. A union of 
Boot and Shoe Workers was also organized. It 
was started by J. P. Weigel, and as he was absent 
from the city the work was continued by John 
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Radford, who secured charter. They are progress- 
ing very nicely. 

In January, after holding several meetings, I 
succeeded in organizing a Coopers’ union and ap- 
plied for charter. There are prospects for a good 
union. Organized a Carpenters’ union at Prince- 
ton, about ten miles from here, with 15 charter 
members, and think that every Carpenter there will 
become a member. A Painters’ union at Princeton 
was organized by Harry Lippincott, member of the 
Painters’ union of Trenton, and local organizer for 
that trade. ‘They started with about 25 members. 
Coremakers’ union was formed at Trenton by a 
general organizer sent from the headquarters of 
that trade, after I had called their attention to the 
fact that there were good prospects for a union 
here. 

I might also report that there is more interest 
being taken in the Central Labor union meetings 
than formerly. ‘There are some differences exist- 
ing in the building trades; the meetings of the 
Building Trades council, a branch of the Central 
Labor union, are not well attended, but there are 
good prospects for settlement. 


West Orange.—John A. Werner: 

Labor is very well organized in this vicinity. 
Building trades are thoroughly organized. Team 
Drivers are working very hard for union labels, 
also the building men are demanding the label on 
all their printing. 

Prospects are good for the Clerks and Horse 
Shoers to organize. Team Drivers have the 9-hour 
day, where formerly they had from 10 to 14 hours. 
Mostly all union labels are in demand. Boycotts 
are pushed against shoes, United Shirt & Collar 
Co., New York Sun, American and Continental To- 
bacco Co., and all non-union cigars. 

Some city ordinances have been passed which 
are favorable to labor. 


NEW YORK. 

Binghamton.—W. C. Bryant: 

Condition of trades at present is not the best. 
Business is rather dull, which, of course, affects our 
unions. There is a movement on foot to get the 
Bricklayers to co-operate with the Carpenters, 
which, if done, will be of benefit to all concerned. 
Iwas present and assisted in organizing Bakers. 
We expect Retail Clerks to organize. Good work 
is being done for union labels. Tobacco boycott 
is being pushed. 


Corning.—G. C. Thomas : 

General condition of labor is from fair to good 
for this time of year. 

Organized Team Drivers in the past month. 
Have Horseshoers and Meat Cutters under way, 
also Steam Engineers. 


Elmira.—Geo. W. Baltz : 

Organized labor is gaining every day. We now 
have a good working Central Labor union, com- 
prising 25 locals, and there are more unions to 
come. 

Have organized in the past month Butchers, 
Bakers and Musicians. Have Teamsters and Labor- 
ers under way. All union labels are being agitated. 
Boycotts against New York Suz and National Cash 
Register are being keenly observed. 


Fulton.—F. W. Haskins : 

Business is not as brisk as last month. Carpen- 
ters and Painters are about to present a new sched- 
ule to the contractors, to take effect April 1. We 
do not anticipate any trouble, as the employers are 
all union men. 

Will organize Union Label League in the near 
future. We are pushing all labels. All boycotts 
are observed. 


Geneva.—D. J. Keliher : 

Condition of labor is very satisfactory for this 
time of the year. We have good attendance at our 
Federal union meeting every two weeks. 

Have two new unions under way. There is no 
improvement in wages, as we have not made our 
demands for this year as yet. We are all working 
for union labels. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman : 

Mrs, Julia C. Flewellyn, vice-president of Wo- 
mans’ International Label League, and H. Mills, of 
the “/nion Advocate, assisted in organizing the 
Womans’ Label League of this city. The pros- 
pects are bright for a large organization. 

The condition of labor is fair in some factories 
and very poor in others. The employes will 
have to be more strongly united if they expect to 
accomplish some good. I am certain good results 
would be accomplished for the betterment of hu- 
manity through the organization of labor. 

Am still organizing and reorganizing unions and 
assisting in every way possible to build up those 
already organized. Some unions are gaining in 
membership. 

We are advertising and demanding union labels. 


Middletown.—C. A. Pellett : 

Union labels are being pushed. Everything 
quiet in labor circles. No strikes or lockouts to 
report. 

Niagara Falls.—UHarry Lewis : 

Organized Metal Workers with 36 charter mem- 
bers. Expect to have another in Buffalo. Laundry 
workers about ready to organize. 

Am looking after unions which have lost interest 
for want of an organizer to keep them in touch 
with each other and with broad lines of work. 





Olean.—R. E. Miller: 
Condition of labor is good. 
where they were condemned before. 


Unions are respected 
We have held 
open meetings to explain the object of unionism, 
and invited business people to come to the meetings, 
so they could study our methods and satisfy them- 
selves that we are all right. The Womans’ Union 
Label League is progressing satisfactorily, and 
adding new members each week. Painters who 
formerly had the 10-hour day have nine hours now 
and recvive the same pay. 
done for union labels. 


Good work is being 


Poughkeepsie.—Joseph M. Kerr : 

Union affairs have been booming here for some 
time. 
tions have been formed and all unions have in- 
creased in membership. Union men of every trade 
are well employed. I am at present trying to or- 
ganize Team Drivers and Woodworking Machine 
men, 

Watertown.—W. FE. Kaley : 

Nearly all union men are working now and the 


In the past few months two good organiza- 


prospects are favorable for a good year in the 
shops. 
unions formed, but at present everything is quiet. 


I believe by the spring we will have several 


One Federal union in Gouverneur is getting 
ready to organize. 
labels. All boycotts are observed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville.—J. B. White : 

Carpenters are doing well and Painters have a 
good membership. There is not as warm a feeling 
of co-operation among the members of the different 
unions as should exist. 

I was much pleased to see our brothers at the 


Label League is pushing all 


convention so much in favor of public ownership 
of all the means of production and distribution. I 
tried to get a delegate from Asheville, but could 
not succeed. The labor movement has awakened 
the southern people from a hundred years of slum- 
ber. My heart and soul were with the Scranton 
convention. Union labels are being demanded by 
our union men. 
OHIO. 

Canton.—J. A. Robinson : 

The outlook for union labor is very promising. 
We have added several unions to our central body. 
Have received a great many concessions from con- 
tractors and other persons. We are trying our best 
to get athorough representation of every craft, and 
when we get the Lathers organized we will have 
all the building trades unionized. 
try to form a Federal Labor union. 

We applied for charter for Team Drivers, and 
have Lathers under way. Painters and Paper- 


We propose to 


hangers went on strike because the contractors 
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failed to sign the scale. It is not settled as yet, 


but the prospects are good. National Cash Regis- 
ter and Keystone Watch Case boycotts are being 
pushed. A few city ordinances have been passed 


which are favorable to labor. 


Cincinnati,—Frank L. Rist : 

The condition of labor in general is yood. A 
number of unions are holding a meeting each 
month for agitation purposes. These meetings are 
well attended, and increasing the membership of 
the respective unions. Cigarmakers are going to 
introduce a new label law in the legislature of this 
state, which is now in session at Columbus.  Bar- 
bers will present a new license law. 

Have Carpet Layers and Paper Boxmakers un- 
der way. Gasmeter and Tank Constructors have 
been out about seven weeks on account of obnox- 
ious foreman. Carriage and Wagon Workers have 
been locked out for about 25 weeks. They are still 
out at this writing and fighting nobly. 

Union signed contracts with two large concerns, 
gaining the 9-hour day for 100 men; Butchers and 
Meat Cutters cut their hours from 12 and 14 to 10, 
with one and one-half extra wages for overtime, 
and double on Sunday. 

Considerable work is being done for union labels. 
We have a Union Label League, and also one for 
women. There is an injunction against Carriage 
and Wagon Workers in local and federal courts. 
Won in local courts; still 


courts. 


pending in federal 


Columbus.—S. P. Ewing : 

General condition of labor is very good. There 
is plenty of work at the regular scale of wages 
and all mechanics are employed. 

Organized Blacksmiths and Federal Labor union 
in the past month. Blacksmiths’ Helpers and 
Bartenders are getting ready to organize. 

Iron Molders’ union at Colorado Machine Com- 
pany and Stone Masons were on strike because 
they refused to sign scale. It is unsettled in both 
Label League is doing what it can for 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


cases. 
union labels. 

Marietta.—John Otto Smith : 

Condition of business in this vicinity is very dull. 
Wood Workers are getting ready to organize. Prin- 
ters are on strike because employers refused to sign 
wage-scale. 

Newark.—J. W. Adams : 

The outlook for labor is good. Union men seem 
generally satisfied ; at least, no complaints are be- 
We have about every trade organized 

Wood Workers, Bartenders and Ice 
We are fighting for the 


ing made. 
in our city. 
Men’s unions under way. 
union labels. 
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Sandusky.—Henry Beach : 

Organized the Carpenters and they now have a 
good union here. All the trades are now organ- 
ized except Plumbers, Painters, Tinners and Mill 
Men. 


Sidney.—M. J. Beery : 

The workers in general are taking a most active 
part in helping to get this city organized. If there 
is no drawback Sidney will be as well organized as 
the neighboring cities, but there is plenty of work 
to be done. Lima, St. Mary, Botkins, Wapakato, 
Piqua, Troy, Belfontain, Versailes, Ansonio and 
Berlin need organization. If some good man is 
sent to the above cities to wake them up, in about 
six months the desired result will be obtained. 

Reorganized in the past month Broommakers. 
Also organized Retail Clerks and Central Trades 
Council. Have Bartenders, Team Drivers, Carpen- 
ters and Scraper Workers’ unions under way. At- 
tendance at the regular meetings of the unions has 
been increased. 

Central Trades Council is doing good work. 
Label committee and organizers are doing all they 
can for union labels, and they are being demanded. 
We are insisting upon merchants handling union- 
made goods. A resolution has been passed by the 
city council to increase wages on all city work 12% 
per cent. 


Sidney.—M. G. Griffin: 

After trying to get work in Dayton after the 
Machinists’ strike and finding that I could not get 
anything to do, I tried to get work in different 
cities. Wherever there was a National Metal Trades 
Association I was refused. I then sought employ- 
ment in small towns and now have a position here, 
and work eight hours. Some time ago I addressed a 
meeting, and on the following Tuesday was dis- 
charged. I then made up my mind to organize this 
town if it could be done. We have already organ- 
ized Retail Clerks, Bartenders, Central Trades Coun- 
cil and reorganized Broommakers and Carriage 
Workers. Retail Clerks will hold a mass meeting 
and place the union cards in the stores that are en- 
titled to them. Central Trades Council will hold an 
open meeting soon to promote the general cause of 
unionism. 

There will be a debate in the near future at the 
country school house among the farmers and the 
subject will be whether trade unions are a benefit 
to society. I was asked to attend, and if I am in 
the neighborhood I will try to be present. 

Members of all unions are taking an active part 
in building up the different crafts and holding 
open meetings. A label committee is meeting with 


all local unions for the benefit of union labels. All 
goods on the unfair list are observed. 


Steubenvilie.—A. E. Sharp : 

Prospects have never before been so bright for 
organized labor in the Ohio valley as they are for 
the coming spring. All unions are flourishing 
and work is plentiful at all trades. We expect to 
increase the membership of all locals and hope to 
organize two in the near future. 


Young stown.—Geo. 'T. Bert and C. A. Collins: 

The working conditions of all crafts are up to 
the highest standard in this vicinity. No com- 
plaints are being made anywhere. The spring 
trade promises to be all that can be expected and 
indications are that 1902 is to be a record breaker. 

Stationary Engineers and Blacksmiths are getting 
ready to organize. Improvements have been made 
in working conditions without strike. We are do- 
ing all in our power for union labels. 

Building trades are at a standstill on account of 
the weather. All the iron industries are running 
double time, and prospects are good for them to 
receive an increase in wages per ton, There will 
be a general demand on May 1 by all the crafts in 
the building trades for the 8-hour day, and also 
increase in wages. Boycotts are being pushed in 
accordance with American Federation of Labor 
unfair list. 

Have the following unions under way: Butchers 
and Meat Cutters, Blacksmiths and Stationary Fire- 
men. A great deal is being done for union labels 
by Central Labor union requesting delegates to 
instruct all their locals to push the work along and 
buy nothing without the label. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A, Bauer : 

The injunction against the Brown Manufacturing 
Co. strikers is still pending at this writing. The 
case should have been decided December 28, 1901, 
but it was postponed. 

It is claimed the judge is ill and as soon as he is 
able to go out he will hear the case. I think when 
the case is decided it will be better for the men, as 
public sentiment is in sympathy with the strikers. 
All our organizations are doing what they can to 
assist them both morally and financially. Some 
assess their members weekly. Would advise all 
working men to stay away from here until the 
trouble is settled. 

I am workjng to organize Operative Potters, Gar- 
ment Workers and reorganize Laundry Workers. 
A great deal is being done for union labels. All 
boycotts are being observed. 


OREGON. 

Portland.—Horace A, Duke : 

Trade unionism is in splendid shape now, with a 
steady growth assured. We are pleased with the 
success of the late convention. The coming of the 
American Federation of Labor Executive Board to 
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the coast in the near future will be hailed with 
delight. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Charleroi.—\,ouis Goaziou : 

Work is good, except in the bottle trade. 
a few new organizations under way, some of which 
are Plumbers, Barbers and Carpenters. Committee 
from Central Labor union going around looking 
after the interest of union labels. Boycotts against 
Tobacco and Whittimore shoe polish are being 
pushed. 

Dubois.—P. ¥. lynch: 

There are 23 locals here. Most everything is 
organized except the Board Pilers, and I have been 
trying to organize them for three months, and will 
leave nothing undone until I get them in line. 

Reorganized the Tanners in the past month. 
Have two unions under way. The men receive 
from $1.25 to $1.50 for nine hours’ work. All small 
differences with employers are pretty well straight- 
ened up. Fair work is being done for union labels, 
but not so much as might be done. 

/aston.—H. B. Zinn: 

I paid a visit to Allentown on January 15, it be- 
ing one of the most difficult towns to organize. I 
was agreeably surprised when I was informed that 
there was a central body with 12 locals affiliated. 
I believe the prospects are very bright to make 
Allentown quite a good union place. 

local Express Wagon Drivers and Canal Boat- 
men are getting ready to organize. We are de- 
manding all kinds of union-made goods. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 


Have 


pushed. 

Kingston.—John P. Hammond : 

The condition of labor in this locality is satisfac- 
tory. All labor is well employed, especially in and 
about the mines. Am spending all the time I can 
attending meetings, and explaining the necessity 
of sending delegates to the Central Labor union. 

I am trying to get the Allied Metal Mechanics 
organized, The Central Railway of New Jersey is 
trying to bring about a system of piece-work in 
their shops at Ashley, Pa. ‘The result is, the men 
are leaving in order to avoid another strike. 

There is a slight improvement in wages and 
overtime is paid in two railroad shops. Good work 
is being done for union labels. We are visiting all 
stores that handle non-union goods. 

Lopeze.—C. E. Moore : 

Work is plentiful but wages low. Our union 
held an open meeting recently. We had speakers 


from neighboring places engaged for the occasion. 
Among them were Bros. Thain of Wilkes Barre and 
Frayne, of Scranton. 
our membership. 


We are trying to increase 


Two trades are getting ready to organize. There 
has been a small but general increase in wages since 
we organized. We are demanding union label 
goods. 

New Brighton.—Ed. A. Frethy : 

General Organizer Fred. L. Schwartz spent eight 
or ten days with us last month, and our united 
efforts have roused a good, healthy union feeling 
in our valley, which will bear fruit in the near 
future. Have a number of requests to form trade 
organizations, and am doing my best in this matter. 
We are applying persistent effort, and find it gives 
good results. 

Have organized Bartenders, Painters and Deco- 
rators. Have Teamsters and Pantsmakers’ unions 
under way. We are pushing union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are receiy- 
ing attention. 





Scranton.—Hugh Frayne : 

City council is about to grant two new franchises 
to new traction companies here, which will be of 
great benefit in the future to the Street Railway 
Employes, as the old company had everything its 
own way, and until the present strike it was impos- 
sible for any other company to get a franchise. 

Our Central Labor union is in a flourishing con- 
dition. We have succeeded in getting nearly 
every organization affiliated with it. Our building 
trades division will soon be in good order, and we 
look for excellent results. Its scope will be much 
broader than the old building trades council. 

Have been out of town a few days in the interest 
of the Sheet Metal Workers. While at Akron, 
Ohio, I visited several locals of other crafts in that 
city, also the Central Labor union. I found that 
it was not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and I insisted on their making applica- 
tion at once. ‘The city is very well organized. 

Have organized three unions here recently. 
Have three more under way. Good work is being 
done for union labels. All boycotts are being 
pushed. 


Shenandoah.—?Y. J. McNamara: 

Everything is running smoothly, but we are 
urging union men to ask for union-made goods. 

Organized Public School Teachers and Insurance 
Agents in the past month. Brewery Workers were 
on strike because employers were unwilling to sign 
the annual contract. It has all been settled amica- 
bly, and the contract was signed to take effect 
February 1, 1902. Engineers and Firemen at 
breweries received $1 per week increase in wages 
without strike. 

Uniontown.—Frank H. Cooper: 

Labor is in good condition, and there is plenty 
of work in every line. Our Central Trades and 
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Labor Council meets every two weeks and is doing 
very good work, In fact all of the locals are doing 
most excellent work for our cause. We had to 
work very hard to get the Clerks the 10-hour day, 
and I gave all the time I could spare to help them 
in their struggle. All the stores, with few excep- 
tions, close at 6 P. M. 

We are doing all in our power to push union 
labels. We are boycotting the stores which do not 
close early. All stores close on Sunday with one 
exception. 

Warren.—Harry Wagner : 

Expect to organize Carpenters and Stage Hands 
this month. I have a Laborers’ union under way ; 
also the Teamsters. Employers are recognizing or- 
ganized labor more every day. Itis not uncommon 
to have a man asked whether or not he belongs to 
They say they are willing to pay good 
They realize that union 


a union. 
wages but want good men. 
men give value received. 

Nearly all of boss painters have signed the scale 
and the others will be glad to follow before the 
season is over. This is one of the greatest vic- 
tories this place has ever had for Painters, as they 
never have been recognized before. Our Central 
body is getting along nicely. We have elected 
our officers for the ensuing year. 

Have three trades that are getting ready to or- 
We are calling for and patronizing union 
The boycotts on the American Federation 
State ordi- 


ganize. 
labels. 
of Labor unfair list are being pushed. 
nances have been passed favorable to labor. 

Washington.—M. S. Means: 

Work is only fair at the present time on account 
of the bad weather. Unorganized labor is very hard 
to get together, but I think if the building trades 
receive their demands there will be no trouble in 
organizing several unions in the early spring. 

Wilkes Barre.—Charles J. Thain : 

Labor in general is well organized. Bertels & 
Co. and Treshaway Bros., tinware factories, have 
been running with non-union labor for six months, 
but we are making progress in bringing them to a 
sense of their wrong position. 

Have the following unions under way: Carriage 
and Wagon Workers, Boot and Shoe Workers and 
Squib Workers. 

Teamsters have secured improved conditions for 
some of their members, such as regular hours and 
increase of wages without strike. We are working 
hard for union labels. Several boycotts that can 
be reached are being pushed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell : 
Trade is fair everywhere, and wages are the same. 
last year the Brewery Workers had the 10-hour 


day; this year they will get nine hours and a 
slight increase in wages. The Hanaly Brewing 
Co’s contract expired first, then they were first to 
sign the new scale. Other contracts will expire in 
March and May, and in all probability they will 
sign without the men having to strike. 

One union of Barbers andtwo of Wine Clerks 
and Bartenders were organized in the past month. 
Musicians’ and Painters’ unions are under way. 
Brewery Workers were on strike because a firm 
refused to sign their scale of wages, They were 
The Brewery Workers 
All boy- 


out one day, and then won. 
have refused to handle non-union kegs. 
cotts are being pushed. 


TENNESSEE. 

Jackson.—W. F. Blackwell : 

Have been holding open meetings of Central 
body, which have done some good. I think we 
will be able to do more organizing soon. Clerks 
are getting ready toorganize. They have held one 
meeting. One or two strikes last year gave the 
movement in this city a very serious aspect, but 
continual agitation on the part of a few has stimu- 
lated the cause a great deal. 

Memphis.—J. A. Orchi : 

General condition of labor satisfactory and pros- 
pects for the future are very good. Organized Beer 
Drivers, Beer Bottlers and Bartenders in the past 
month. General work is being done to promote 
union labels. 

Tracy City.—Jack Thompson : 

All union men at work at advanced prices, and 
prospects are good for prosperous times here until 
July 1. Would have organized two unions but for 
the cold weather. Was asked to wait until they 
could get more members out, as soon asthe weather 
would moderate. 

Have under way two Textile Workers and two 
Federal Laborunions, Miners received an advance 
of 2% cents per ton, and the day men advanced 
accordingly without strike. We are demanding 
union labels on all goods. All boycotts are being 
pushed with vigor. 


TEXAS. 


Sherman,—H. Mitchell: 

Since our Trades Council employed a walking 
delegate the unions have gained in membership ; 
the members are observing the trade rules; calling 
for union label goods and denouncing all goods on 
the unfair list. 

Organized the Bartenders since my last report. 
Have two unions under way, and expect to organ- 
ize the Teamsters. 

There are no strikes or lockouts to report. We 
have the 8-hour day at the electric light plant and 








water-works, and the g-hour day at the Sherman 
iron works and machine shops. 

We are urging the merchants to handle union- 
made goods when available. All boycotts are be- 
ing pushed. No new city ordinances have been 
passed since the 9-hour law. 


UTAH. 


R. Askew: 
The condition of organized labor in this district 


Bingham Canyon. 
is good. Each local is adding new members at 
every meeting. ‘The Utah Federation of Labor has 
started a weekly paper to push the propaganda 
work, 

I received a letter from the president of the Gar- 
ment Workers’ local union in Denver to the effect 
that the Western Labor union had threatened a 
boycott on the T. J. Underhill factory, where the 
members of said local are employed ; also that they 
would issue a label for the western states, on ac- 
count of said local union voting against the admis- 
sion of delegates from the Western Labor Union 
into the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly. | 
am now pushing the Garment Workers’ label to 
offset in the start any move they may make to that 
end, especially among the Miners and Smeltermen. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntington.—A. W. Jones and W. W. Roach: 

General condition of labor has improved since 
my last report. Boilermakers had a little trouble 
in the shops of the C. & O. R. R., but with the aid 
of the Machinists it was successfully ended. The 
company granted every concession asked after the 
Boilermakers were out three days. 

Every union seems to be rapidly increasing its 
membership. Am now working to get them all 
in the new Trades Council, which is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. I expect my 
own union, the Machinists, to get in line next 
meeting night. 

Cigarmakers are getting ready to organize ; also 
am working on a Federal union. We are doing all 
that can be expected for union labels. All boy- 
cotts are being pushed. One ordinance which is 
favorable to labor is pending before the city council. 


Parkersburg.—D. H. Hoffman : 

Interest in labor unions is increasing here, and a 
better feeling exists than ever before. A newspaper 
at Clarksburg published an International Typo- 
graphical union label accompanied by a strong 
editorial on the subject of organization in general, 
and highly commending the movement. The or- 
ganizer here is very busy, as most of his time is 
taken up by addresses before the various unions, 
and there is every promise of good results. 
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Conditions are vastly improved over those ex. 
isting at this time in 1901. 

Wheeling.—Jacob C. Boes: 

The Carpenters have made a demand for 20 per 
cent increase, to go in effect April 1. Hodcarriers 
made a demand for 25 cents more per day, to 
also go into effect April 1, and are likely to get it 
laborers are receiving as high as $3 per day, 
Work is very good in all mill departments. Car- 
penters, Bricklayers and all building tradesmen are 
in demand. 

Bartenders 
Have Street Workers and Laundry Work- 
ers under way. 


Have organized Plasterers and 
unions, 
All boycotts announced in the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are observed. 


WISCONSIN. 

JSanesville.—Robt. D. Hogan: 

Our greatest trouble here seems to be with the 
Brewers, Tailors and Plumbers, because they have 
not realized the importance of affiliating with the 
Trades Council. The Brewers are in trouble and 
if they would affiliate we could help them con- 
siderably. 

Have organized in the past month Women’s 
Label League, Painters and Blacksmiths. Have 
under way Federal unions at Beloit and Edgerton. 
Beloit Carpenters have the 9-hour day; Barbers and 
Clerks have early closing, and there are gains all 
around. Federal and Women’s League hold de- 
bates for the benefit of union labels. 

Milwaukee.—H. W. Bistorius: 

While in Beloit urged Patternmakers’ union to 
affiliate with local central body and to use their 
influence to the end that Beloit central affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. Organ- 
of Beloit and 
vicinity. I am trying to gather the names and 
addresses of all Patternmakers in the state. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne.—H. Hammers : 
Cheyenne is being rapidly unionized, as there 


ized Patternmakers’ Association 


was no agitation along union lines a year ago. We 
now have 15 locals and will have two or three 
more soon. The Federal union is taking in eight 
to ten members each meeting night. 

Mr. Max Morris, of Denver, was with us at the 
Clerks’ meeting and did a great deal of good. 

Organized Shirt Waist and Laundry Workers in 
the past month. Have Teamsters’ union under way. 

Wages are higher than ever before. Painters 
have at last unionized the only unfair shop in the 
city. We have acommittee looking after the inter- 
ests of union labels. A city ordinance has been 
introduced asking for the 8-hour day and 25 cents 
increase for city labor. 
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Dominion Notes. 
Guelph, Ont.—O., R. Wallace : 
Condition of employment fairly good, and unions 
An attempt has been made to or- 
ganize Coopers. Am looking into the organization 
of Barbers and Bartenders at Galt, 13 miles from 


are prosperous. 


here. 

Hamilton, Ont.—John A. Flett : 

This last month has been quiet in labor circles. 
Municipal elections which take place shortly after 
the new year leave weightier and more serious 
affairs to one side for a while. 

Am able to report having organized a Sheet 
Metal Workers’ union in the city of Petersboro, a 
Federal Labor union at Shorhold, and local union 
of Carpenters at Welland since last report. From 
many places come cheering reports of the success 
of central bodies in different cities and towns, 
where they have placed candidates in the field for 
municipal honors. 

The labor movement in Canada has now taken 
definite shape, and greater strides may be looked 
for this year than last, which had eclipsed any 
other one previously. 

Have two unions under way at Merriton and St. 
Catharines. Union labels are being pushed gene- 
rally. 

London, Ont.—Wm. Burleigh : 

There are good prospects for organizing several 
unions in this city. It would help us a great deal 
if we had some one here to devote his whole time 
looking after unorganized crafts. 

Organized Bakers in the past month. Have 
Sheet Metal Workers’ union under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. There has 
been no improvement in working conditions in 
Label committees are work- 
Boycott against the National 


the past five months. 
ing for union labels. 
Cash Register is being pushed. 

Victoria, 2. C.—T. H. Twiggs : 

Organized labor is stronger than ever. There 
are 12 unions and 600 members were added last 
year. Tradesand Labor Council has leased a num- 
ber of halls for five years and furnished them at the 
cost of $1,200. Marine Firemen’s union has been 
endeavoring to secure affiliation with some inter- 
national body. Longshoremen, Lake Firemen and 
Atlantic Seamen have been appealed to, but to no 
purpose. 

Barbers have affiliated with the international 
union, and Letter Carriers organized in the past 
month. Have two other unions under way. 

The Boilermakers are on strike for refusing to 
work nine hours on outside work. It is still pend- 
ing, but most of the men have secured work 
elsewhere. 


Organizing in Porto Rico. 

Santiago Iglesias writes from San Juan : 

“‘T have been successful in organizing a Brick- 
layers and Helpers union and a Federal Labor 
union. 
mission. 


I am constantly endeavoring to fulfill my 

Hope in two weeks more to have five 
unions chartered and expect they will have 500 
members. All the unions organized have accepted 
the rules of the national and international unions of 
their trade as affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 





Mr. Robert ID. Nesbitt, St. Joseph, Mich., says: 
‘*When I came here last spring there was only the 
Cigarmakers’ organization, so I set to work and 
got my own trade (Machinists) started, and I am 
glad to say that, largely through our instru- 
mentality, there are now 11 unions organized in 
this locality.’’ 





The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now on sale 


at all news stands. Ask your news dealer for it. 





District and General Organizers. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 900. 


DISTRICT NO. I—EASTERN. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, 

Organizer, John A. Fiett. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers,Cal. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, Thos. Flynn, 
Sam D. Nedrey, R. E. McLean, and J. B Allen. 


DISTRICT NO. IIIl.—SOUTHERN. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississipp , Louisiana. 

Organizers, J. Noonan, W. Maurice Tye. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
Comorttag the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizer, H. W. Smith. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—_NORTHWESTERN. 


Leg ey | the States of Minnesota, lowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Will Johnson. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—-SOUTHWESTERN. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN, 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, J. D. Pierce. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon,California and the Province of British Columbia. 
Le a ag H. D. Merrett, W. H. Middleton, James P. 
Griffin, L. D. Biddle. 


PORTO RICO.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Notice. 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 25, 102, 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 


tween the Tobacco Workers’ International Union and 


fe Lovet & BuFFINGTON| TOBACCO COMPANY, ,of 


Covington, Ky., having been reached, whereby this firm 
now operates a union establishment, the same is removed 
from our list “We Don’t Patronize” and placed upon 
our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F.. of L. 


The subscription price of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
ist is now $1 per year, or 10 cents per copy. Liberal 
commissions will be given to those securing subscribers. 
Write for circular giving commissions on single sub- 


scriptions and club rates, 





We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 

thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 

duced by the following firms—labor papers please copy : 
Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo,; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Chicago, Il. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mich. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Preserves.—Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, 
x. ¥. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental 


tobacco com- 


panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 
Hats.—Henry H. Roeloff & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shirts.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y.; Jos, 
Fowler Shirt Co., Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Shoes.—Rice & Hutchins,of Marlboro,Mass.; Whittimore 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn 


. 


HOTELS. 


Buffalo.—Brazil Hotel and Genesee Hotel. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, IIl,; 

Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, IIl,; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II,; 
W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Sun, New 
York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute ‘Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind, 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

General Hardware.-—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, O.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O.; Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car 


pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich.; David- 


son Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Iron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, II. 
Machinery.—Western Electric Co., of Chicago, II. 
Stoves.—Herendeen Manufacturing Company,.Geneva, 
N. Y.; Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gaso- 
line stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Black & Germer, of 


Erie, Penna.; Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, 0. 
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Woop AND FURNITURE. 

Beut Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lumber.— Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER, 
Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 

Mass. 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co., Joseph 
Fahy and Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Advertising Novelties.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, O.; 
Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O. 
Street Railway.—Jamestown Street Railway Co., James- 


town, N. Y. 





CHARTERS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 1902. 


Apart from the charters issued by affiliated National 
Unions the American Federation of Labor office issued 


charters during the month of January, 1902, as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL UNIONS... 2 


International Association of Marble Workers. 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 


of North America. 
CITY CENTRAL BODIES sathohet _ : ae 


Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Springfield, Mo. 
Central Associated Trades Council, Corning, N. Y. 
Central Labor Union, Du Quoin, IIL 

Central Federation of Labor, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Central Labor Union, Northampton, Mass. 


Central Labor Union, Wichita, Kansas. 
PEDERAL, LABOR CO BIONGD. ....00cccccccceccccccsscccsesescsseees . 16 


Federal Labor Union 9562, Danville, Va. 
Federal Labor Union 9568, Columbus, O. 
Federal Labor Union 9564, Concord, N. C. 
Federal Labor Union 9566, Anna, IIL. 

Federal Labor Union 9571, Somerville, Ind. 
Federal Labor Union 9572, Galion, O. 

Federal Labor Union 9573, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Federal‘Labor ‘Union 9575, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Federal Labor Union 9583, Thorold, Ont., Can, 
Federal Labor U nion 9587, Creal Springs, III. 
Federal Labor Union 9589, Lynn, Mass. 


Federal Labor Union 9504, Owensville, Ind. 


Federal Labor Union 9597, Cleburne, Tex. 


Federal Labor Union 9598, Huntington, W. Va. 
Federal Labor Union 9602, Belding, Mich. 


Federal Labor Union 9604, Fostoria, O. 


LOCAL TRADE UNIONGB................ceccess+s saiilidnehat 30 


Icemen’s Union, 9561, Seattle, Washington 

Flour Mili Workers 565, New Richmond, Wis. 

Ice Handlers’ Prot. Union 9567, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Laborers Prot, Union 9568, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
wards Island. 

Gas Workers’ Union 9569, Springfield, Mass. 

Hodcarriers and Helpers 9570, Danbury, Conn. 

Blacksmiths, Boilermakers and Machine Helpers’ 
Union 9574, De Soto, Mo. 

Laborers’ Prot. Union 9576, Ballston Spa, N, Y. 

Gas Workers’ Union 9577, Seattle, Wash. 

Cloth, Hat and Capmakers’ Union 9578, St. Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Workers Helpers’ Union 9579, Toledo, Ohio. 

Cranemen’s Union 9580, New Castle, Pa. 

Flour Mill Employes’ Union 9581, Belleville, IL. 


Fish Skinners, Cutters, and Handlers’ Union 582, 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Lumpers, Boxes and Derrick Men 9584, Barre, Vt. 
Ordnance Men’s Union 9585, Vallejo, Cal. 
Hodcarriers’ Union 9586, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Sewer Workers’ Union 9588, Boston, Mass, 


Building Laborers and Mason Tenders’ Union 9500, 


Burlington, Ia. 


Straw Hat Operators’ Union 9591, Boston, Mass. 
Stock Men’s Prot. Union 9592, Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Carriers’ Union 9593, New Orleans, La. 


Klectrical Laborers’ Union 9595, Colorado Springs, 


Colo, 
\x Workers and Helpers’ Union 9506, St. Catharines, 
Ont, 


Riggers, Tarers and Scrapers’ Union 9590, Gloucester, 


Mass. 
Boilermakers Helpers’ Union 9600, Huntington, W. Va. 


New Orleans, La, 


Pile Drivers’ Union 9601, 
Machine Stone Planermen’s Union 9603, Boston, Mass. 
Coffee, Spice and Baking Powder Workers 605, New 


Orleans, La. 


(guarrymen’s Union 9606, East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Total number of charters issued..... BY | 
Nuinber of National and International Unions affili- 
ated, at this date, with the American Federation of 
BAOP .00.00000000::2000000 &S 
Number of State Branches.......... ov 
Number of City Central Bodies ...... 356 
Number of Local Trade Unions....... . 863 
Number of Federal Labor Unions . 406 





The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now on sale at all 


news stands, Ask your news dealer for it. 





State of Employment in 
JANUARY, 1902. 

Of the 7% unions making returns of unemployed for 
January, 1902, with an aggregate membership of 59,719, 
there were 2,077 without employment, or 3.4 per cent. 

In December, 1901, 1,146 unions, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 80,980 there were 3,256 reported unemployed, 
or 3.6 per cent, 


at 


Feb. | Har | Apl 


naka on ®®Ddo ss 


~ 





Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1901. 

The thick line applies to 1902, the thin line to 1901. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Financial Statement. 
D.C. 


1902, 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 


WASHINGTON, , February 1, 


month of January, 1902. (The months are abbre- 


j,j, m, a, m, ete.) 


1902. RECEIPTS. 


January 


SN NN CII icionciiconn-onsnensbanisenanetinniapniat 

Federal labor 9563, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 9564, Sup............-.c0..cceceeeeeee 10 0 
Flour mill workers 9565, SUP vate 10 00 
Federal labor 9566, sup... 10 0 


Hodearriers, mortar 
9082, new sup , 

Federal labor 9365, tax, se pt 

Lehr tenders and shove hoys 7 583, tax, Oo, n, ‘a 

Glass workers 9509, tax, dee 


mixe rs and ‘laborers 





























Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, dec : 
ba A gsaaen H Carhart, tax, o, d, adv, AM 
‘ Pate aad. & White hill, 0, ‘h, “d, adv, AM ‘FED 15 00 
qQluaker oats, 0, n, adv, AM FED.. 10 0 
Amer workipgmans prot asso, nov, adv, Am 

FED 10 @ 
Federal labor 8: 33, lax, “dee. 3 00 
Laborers prot 71: 20, tax, n, d....... 1 0 
Blacksmith belpe rs 91: jl, tax, o, *. 6 00 
Federal labor 737, tax, n, d, 01: 30 
Egg candlers and poultry handlers 

See 26 
Federal labor 9882 tax, dec ‘ 7% 
Quarry mens 8089, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, oF ee 320 
Sulphide and beater workers 9132; tax, d, 

OE FES ee . 14 00 
Ice delivery men 8302, tax, o, n, d.... 16 
Freight clerks prot 7317, tax, s, 0, n, d.. 24 00 
Federal labor 9008, tax, dec.....................c000000- 14” 
Federal Jubor 8087, tax, MOV........0....c.cccssssessees 2 50 
Federal labor 9510, tax, dec. 5 20 
Henry © Mills, Martins Ferry, Ohio, sup. 23 
Federal labor 9477, sup..... 5 0 
Federal labor 8969, sup 123 
Trades and labor council, Houghton, Mich 

iit taessintinteahdelahiearennaaniasdiicatiniaiadncinietniinaadedinnte i) 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup. 2 

2 





Laborers prot 9465, SUD .................cceccccseeeeeeeees 
Federal labor (pipe and foundry laborers) 
7603, sup 
Federal labor 8539, sup .. 
Federal labor 8897, sup ... 
Glass workers 9441, sup... 
Laborers prot 9504, sup ..... 
Laborers prot 9504, sup ... 
Laborers prot 8094, sup... 
Quuarrymens prot ‘9166, = 
Federal labor 8681, sup .. 
Laborers prot 9145. sup.. 
Natl union united brewe ry ‘workme n, ‘sup 3 00 
ie ae, RS: 





a 
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Federal! labor 9435, tax, 0, n, d, $8.55; sup, si. 9 & 
— workers 6888, tax, n, d, $11. 

sup, $ incipeadaleiaatenebbesetaeesiemisibenteaiiitinaaddbaniiiain 12 60 
Amal Aon st railway cmgnee, tax, dec, 

ue ee 55 it 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, local no 212, sup.. 4 00 
Slate and tile roofers 8926, tax, o, n, « 1 0 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup..... , 22 
Federal labor 9103, tax, nov ................... 2% 
Federal labor 7608, tax, nov, “$1.25; sup, 25e..... 1 0 
Federal labor 9490; tax, dec, "86. 05; sup, $ 7 05 
Federal labor 6415, tax, dee’... 6 
Federal labor &: tax, dec, $2: 3% 
Ice handlers 9567, sup .... 10 00 

. Snappers union 954, sup........ 50 
Miners tool workers 9063. tax, dec... 35 
Laborers prot *670, tax, dec..... “— 3% 
Steam pipe and boiler covere rs 9514, tax, dee 5D 
Trades and labor council London, Ont, p 1 0 
Furnace workers 9367, Sup ...............c00000000000ees 2B 
Furriers 7067, tax, o, n, d. 3 0 
Mason te nders 9436, ‘tax, dec. 1 80 
Boilermakers and’ blacksmith ‘helpe rs 9156, 

i cannes 15 
Laborers prot 9568. sup. ale ia 10 00 
Marble cutters 9398, tax, n, $2.25; sup, 25¢........ 28 
Federal labor (laborers) 7320, ETE 10 0 
— labor (laborers) 7320; sup, 75c 

seciinensamasiiie’ 2% 
Federal labor 8228, ‘tax, 0, n, d. 4 90 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilde rs 8465, 

Nis SI sicins’ alliendsipsvaseiassnésichicuuvdiuiaeniankcensaeece 25 

Federal labor 9482, tax, dec... 1 5 
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Federal labor 7051, tax, o, n, d. 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, dec...... 
W hitewashers prot 9021, tax, s, 0, n .... 
Gas workers 9560, SUP...........00...0000 
Rubber workers 8622, tax, dee. 
Federal labor 9056, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 284, tax, j,a,s 
Laborers prot 8962, tax, nov. 
Mason tenders 7176, tax, j, a, 8, 0, “nh, d.. 
Boilermakers and blac ksinithsand machin- 
ists helpers #156, tax, n, d 
Iron and steel worke rs 8610, SS ee 
Federal labor 7174, tax, n, d.. aavenni 
Federal labor 9066, tax, dee .......... 
Freight handlers 9507, tax, dec... a: 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, ti ix, dec... 
Federal labor 8281, tax, dec ; 
Ice workers prot #829, tax, dec 
Hodearriers and laborers 9525, tax, dee 
Laborers prot S204, TAX, 8, O, Do... ceeeee 
Federal labor 9042, tax, dec 
Sawmill men 864, tax, o, n, d.. " , 
Federal labor S019, tax, dee............. ae taamiall 
Federal labor 8877, tax, o, n, d pacino 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, dee......... 
Starch workers 838, tax, jam..... .......... 
Federal labor 7412, tax, nov, $3; sup, $1.95.. 
Federal labor 7481, tax, j, a, 8, $11.20; sup, 75e 
Federal labor 7065, sup.... 
Bridge tenders united 8927 
eee) 
Quarry workers 8384, ‘sup : 
Foundry helpers $433, sup...... 
Federal labor 9510, sup... 
Warehousemens prot 9228, sup..... 
Federal labor 9042, SUP..............:0-ccseseeseeeeeeees ‘ 
Federal labor 9198, sup...... = aa 
Iron workers 9334, sup 
Federal labor 8311, sup..... 
Federal labor 9556, sup.. 
H Hamers, Cheyenne, 























, tux, a, m, j, j, a, 








Wyo, refund of org 
I I ices niccctctnsisecusnisatnnsnensameninnsernieerssnwens 

Federal labor 8806, tax on account 0, n, d.. 

Quarry workers 8233, tax, dec................. ine 





Federal labor 9020, tax, pn, d. 
Federal labor $496, tax, d...... 
Federal labor 9402, tax, d, ’01, j 
puecies house employes 7430, tax, dec.. 

Trades and labor assembly, Sandusky, O 

ey * ae 
Hodearriers 56 7, 
















Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, dec.... 
Reed and rattan workers $643, tax, dec.......... 
Federal la bur 8297, tax, d, "01, a. ra . 

Fibre sanders 726, tnx, jan bene 
United garment workers intl, sup.. 
Hodcarriers 9144, tax, n, d, "01, J scamaine 
Glass bottle blowers asso, no 77, sup.. 
Federated trades counc “il, Milwaukee, Wis, 








Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
CB BORG, DURBD. 20 r00cccceecesccsnccecessnccevenccssscesoosencosses 
ee broof ¢ ee and joiners no 754, 
sup . saccedigiavabeedinantiainies neveasnautnntnoniiticn 
Glass bottle blowers asso, no 10, sup 
Iron and steel workers 9249, sup 
Trades and labor assembly, Covington, Ky, 
sup 
Leather workers on h g united bro, sup. 
Federal ee ng tax, Jon, $3.7 79; me, $2.2 
Hodcarriers 















Federal labor 8460, tax, bal s, 0, n .... 

Central labor union, Springfield, Mass, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, j, Jj, a, $5; sup, He 

Pavers and rammermens 5611, tax, Jan, = 
ee 








Federal labor 9572, sup . 
Bartenders intl union, no 75, sup... e 
Federal labor 9267, tax, bal dec..... 
Federal labor 9437, tax,n,d 
Central — union, Hartford, Conn, tax, ij 
i Ti TIE carne: annnsbnchipnicnnebetaneipusneienesinninn. tonne 
Reed and rattan workers 9467, tax, dec. ~ 
Federal labor 8326, tax, Jam...............0000+ 
Hosiery workers 8843, ‘tax, 0, -m &.. 





Cereaiine workers 9282, tax, M, ..............00000 
Iron and steel workers 9516, tax, dec.............. 
Natl asso steam and hot water fitters, etc, 

 * y ea 
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a bro of carpenters and jotnam, tax, 
aee ..... eee 
Hodcarriers 7512, tax, id, Vl, 
Carpet layers 9061, tax, dec, 
Laborers prot 9513, tax, dec, 
Federal labor 443, tax. dec, 
Trades council, Elizabeth, 
Quarryme ns 9551, sup..... 
Horsenail workers 617 0, sup. : 
Iron and steel workers y24y, su 
Natl union united brewery wor 
Fede ral labor 8339, sup.... 
Ship caulkers 6846, = ‘ 
Federal labor 8874, tax, dec, $1.50; sup, 2: 
Federal labor 7087, sup. 
Federal tabor 9458, sup se 
Theatrical stage employes il 32, sup oie ’ 
Shingle weavers 9159, tax, dec, $4; sup, $1.50 
Gas workers 7498. tax, dee, $1.75; sup, 50c....... 
Mining squibmakers &845, sup.... a 
Federal labor 847, sup 
Federal labor 8180, tax, dec, 01, jan. wn 
Slate and tile roofers 9508, tax, ‘on ~ 
Federal labor 6697, tax, n, d, 01, j... 
Iron chippers 7473, tax, o, nm, d..... 
Federal labor 6878, tax, o, n, d... 
Laborers prot 9488, tax, dec 
Feacral labor 9295, tax, s, o, n. 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, t | | ae 
Trades net labor council, Atchison, Kans, 
tax, j, f, 
Tub isshdess and he Ipers 74 52, tax, Jan... 
Federal labor 9894, tax, 8, 0, n, d, Oi, Bie 
Slate and tile roofers 9521, tax, dee... 
Brush makers 7404, tax, o, n 
Federal labor 8660, tax, 0, n.. 
Federal labor #258, tax, dee uasletdlbaiaineuni 
Federal labor 8912, tax, Jam...................:.ccee0 
Building labore rs 8803, tax, jan.. 
—? arriers and hetnenpmencdh laborers 8834, tax, 


j, $9. 60; "sup, $2.2 25 
$2.43; sup, 50c. 
$6.00; sup, #4. 20 
$2.45; sup, d0e, 

NE 


cers no2), sup 








Fodoral labor 8820" tax. o, n, d. 
Sledge swingers 9380, tax, nov.. 
Horsenai! workers $487, tax, dec 
Trades council, Neenah, Wis, tax, 0, n, d..... 
Sewer and water pipe laborers o15z, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8589, tax, d, ’01, j. 
Federal labor 8896, tax, bal o, 1, ‘d.. 
Federal labor 9573, sup... 
Blacksmiths, boilermakers and n 
hel pers 9574, sup................ ‘ 
Federal labor 9575, sup........... 
Derrick mens 9199, tax, dec... 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, jan... 
Hodcarriers and tenders 8931, tax, 5am paaninne . 
Hodcarriers 8778, tax, dec.... m3 
Federal labor 8306, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8491, tax, nov. 
Trades and labor counc il, Sault Ste Marie, 
tax, a, m, j, Jj, a,8 tie 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, dec.. 
Hodecuarriers 9245, tax, july.. ¥ 
Federal labor #401, tax, n, a. ain 
Federal labor 8827, tax. n | ee 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, jan. 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, dec.. vous 
Street and building laborers 8138, tax, m, a, 
m, j. j, a, i ante 
Egg inspec bees 8705, tax, n, d, "Ol; j.. 
Capmakers 9351, sup..... = 
Tin plate workers intl prot, sup 
Laborers prot 9504, tax. dec, $4.95; sup, Roe.. 
United metal workers intl, s ip. : 
Hodcarriers 9155, tax, o, n, $1.50; sup, B5e 
Hodcarriers 9155. assess ... 
Iron molders helpers 7321, sup 
Granite polishers 9543, sup... 
Federal labor 9359. sup. .. 
Central trades and labor asse mbly, Sy rac use, 
N Y, sup... 
uarry — nt R370, tax, dec, 
rades and labor council, 
Kans, sup... 
Gill net fishermen 6896, ‘sup naprcunedeionahin 
uarrymen 8178, sup 
United bro of carpenters and joiners 438, sup 
United bro of carpenters and joiners 356, a 
Anthony Phillips, Wilkes Barre, Pa, sup... 
Hospital attendants 8007, SUP... .0.......0c0 
Intl ladies garment workers, on account 
salary and exp org, Strauss, sup. ......... 
Glovemakers 9039, » tax, J, 48 a, 8, oO, n, d, 5; 
Assess, $5...... 


















36; sup, , $8.85... 
Leavenworth, 
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Federal labor (528, tax, dec 

Hodearriers Sl, tax, mn, d 

Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, 
Jy J, a, 8, O, tb 

Hodearriers and mortar mixers and laborers 
tw, tax, Tho 


), tax, 


Federal late rvlis, tax, d, "Ul, j 
Central trades and labor council, tuthind, 
Vit, tax,o,n,d 


Trade s and labor council, Fond du Lac, Wis, 
tax, 5,0, n 

Federal labor 7106, tax, dec 

Federal labor 050s, tax, dec 


Ship carp nters and joiners 7574, tax, j, a, s, 
Oo, nh, ° . 

United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, oO, mn, d 

Egg candiers wand packers ©2380, sup 


Journeymen bakers and confectioners intl, 
sup 


teen ral labor S867, sup 

Hodearriers 9531, sup 

Slate and tile roofers 9563, sup 

Federal labor 9079, tux, dec, $1.80; sup, 85e 


Horsenail makers 6170, sup... 

Life insurance agents 9168, tax, n 
sup, 7ue... 

United bro of carpe nters and yutne rs no 710, 
sup ‘ 

Inti asso of marble worker sup 

Fire dept employes 8846, tax, dec 

Fire dept employes 8846, sup... 

Jos Campbell preserve co, Camden, N J, 


d, $5.30; 


adv, AM FED, 0. n, d. 
Paving cutters union of the U S, tax, cec 
Lumber mill men ss#i2, tax. n, a 


Federal labor #48¥, tax, dec.. 
Federal !abor 8812, tax, dee 
Federal labor 9370, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 444, tax, dec 
Laborers prot 9576 
Gas workers 9577, + 
Am federation of music jans, ‘tax, jan 
Building laborers 7471, tax, d, "01, j 
Federal labor 85653, tax, jan 
Freight handlers 7449, mw dec 
Federal labor #300, tax, a 
Federai labor 7408, tax, r% d 
Federal labor 9362, tax, jan 
Hat tip printers 9275, tax, dec 
Watch workers 6961, tax, dec 
Pulpmakers #180, tax, n, d .. 
Sailmakers prot 8282, tax, dec... 
KF -“ ration of labor, see ld, Ill, tax, n, 
01, j, f, m, a, m, ‘i. J 
Newabeae ‘9518, tax, dec 
Stove foundry laborers 9002, ta Z. 
Federal labor 9445, tax, dec 
Car wheel molders and he lpers 9343, tux, dec 
Federal labor 9488, tax, dee ‘ 
Ship carpenters 9060, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, $8 50; 
assess, $1.10........... ie - 
Boomers union 9110, tax. jan .. 
Federal labor 8037, tax, dec 
Laborers prot 0454, tax, dec 
Cloth hat and cap makers 9 78, sup ‘ 
Federal labor 9526, sup...... 
Federal labor 7 205, tax, n. d, $1.20; sup, ie 
Beer pump workers 8671, sup....... 
Federal labor 9502, tax, dec, $3; sup, $1. 
- pe eng gece ok 9017, tax, dec, $1 15; 8p. $1.20 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, jan, "02, $4.70; 
sup, $1. : 
Federal jabor 8181, tax, s, 0, n, $1,05; sup, Bie. 
Central labor union, F ranklin, Pu, tax, j, f, 
m, $2.50; sup, $1.... ........ 
Federal labor 8#21, tux, d, Ol, J, $5; sup, 70¢ 
Elastic goring weavers amal asso, su 
Council of trade and labor unions, 
Shs Ct icicncaneensentenmna<eptensnenacaiee seenesunsee 
Central trades council, Day ton, O, sup. 
Gill net fishermen W519, tax, dee, 35e; sup, 8le 
Federal labor 8139, tax, nov. ain 
Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, tax, dec, $7.50; 
sup, 25c.. seevielennae slenie 
Federal lnbor 92 x0, tax, dec... wt 
Paper mille mploye 8 9356, tax. dee 
Iron, steel and nail workers #288, tax, jun 
Glass bottle blowers asso ot U Sand Cunada, 
tax, n,d, OI; 





,n,d 








Hetro roit, 


Bottle packe rs and labore rs 9076, Tax, 1, “ol J 
Ship caulkerss7#2, tux, dec.. ‘ secneiien 
Tron workers unien, # 361, tax, jan... wae 
Building laborers 8998, tx, MOV.......... a" 
Corset cutiers and ironers 9007, tax, n, d..... 


Jron and steel workers 9249, tax, dec... 
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a nitors and elevatormen &&814, tax, a, 8,0, n, 


d, O01; j ae 
Federal labor 85382, ‘sup... 
Ship carpenter and caulkers 6884, 
Machinists helpers 9511, sup 
Central trades and labor council, 

N Y, sup 
Riggers prot 9142, sup 
Bridge tenders 8927, sup 
Button workers 8789, sup 
Federal labor 8166, sup 






sup 


Roche-te 7, 








Hodcarriers #004, tax, n, d, $3.20; sup, Ile 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 8434, sup 

Laborers prot 9523, sup 

Consolidated gas co, New York, adv, AM FED 

Capmakers 857, tax, nov. . 

Intl typographical union, tax, dec 

Mosaic and encaustic tile layers, ete, tax, n, 
d, O01: j 


Team drivers intl, tax, n,d 

*attern makers league, tax, n, d..... 
Shingle weavers 9096, tax, n, d 
Broad silk weavers 5783, tux, n, d. 
Laborers prot #465, tax, dee..... 
Shingle weavers 9095, tax, n, a, 
Bill posters and billers 9517, tax, 7 ‘i, 
Marble and slate workers 862: . tt 0, ? d.. 

q & : 





Freight handlers 9823, tax, d, 
Lumbermens union 9342, tax, “ise 
United glass workers 9441, tax, dec. 


Seneca Falls, N Y central labor union, tax, 
on, d.. 

Central labor union, i anstord, Pa, tax, a a, 8,0 
Federal labor 83.8, tax, dec..... 
Federal labor 876, tax, dec.. leans 
Federal labor 5848, tax, jan........... 
Federal labor 8897, tax, n, d, 01, j... 7s - 
Federal labor 8603, tax, jan, "gz.N5; sup, $1. 





Trades and labor asse mbly. eacienemnas Mo, 
ccdusnances nchcantase 

Central trades and labor assembly, Spring- 
Sk ee , , 


Federal lu bor 8874, sup. aah 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup. 
Hodearriers 9431, sup.................... 
Ship carpenters and joiners ‘W574, sup.. 
Laborers prot 9554, sup.. 
Paper mill workers 9355, tax, dec. 
Awning workers 9169, tax, dee, $2: 
Trades and labor council, Peru, Ill, 
m, $2.50; sup, $38 .. : 
United garment workers of A, 
Federal labor 8374, - n, d, ol, 
Cement burne rs 8767, tax, d, rol: ". 
Millwrights and machine erectors 747: 3, ts ix, 
pO eee 
Machinists he Ipers 9511, tax, 


$9: sup, 25e 





tas, = 


dec 


Northern mineral mine workers union, tax, 
on. &, Ws j... th eneeeiions 

Hodcarriers 404, tax o, n, ‘d, 01: j ane 

Mic h, 





ind labor coune il, Hancoe k, 


Trades 


j, f, 





Core kers intl union of A, tax. n, d 
Poultry dressers 9420, tax, dee 
Federal labor 7211, tax, jan. 





Intl brick, tile and terra cotta worker: 
n, d, 01; = 
Flour loaders. 8403, tux, n, d. "al; * 
Federal labor 8720, tu x, dec 
Federal labor » tax, jan. 
Federal labor § 193. tux, n, a. ; 
Granite polishers und saw yers m32, tax, dee 
Federal labor #215, tux, n, d.. 
Federal labor 7479, tax, jan, $2.20; ‘sup, ‘Q5e.... 
Laborers prot RGSS, tux, dec E 
Bootblucks prot 9405, tax, nov ... iniainianloiiac 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, dec....... vinntaevemiga 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup. : 
Marble workers 8481, sup ...... wiabe 
Federal labor 8276, sup. 
Federal labor B68, sup. 
Bartenders, no 188, sup... 
Central trades and labor union, 
Mo, sup....... ; 
Postoffice clerks 8708, tax, jan, $10.75; sup, | Ae 
Slate and tile roofers 9517, tax, jan, 60c; 
I ie cereecesnsns<0cesnncnevenunsier tuehetnes sapecnent 
Federal labor 89011, tax, jan, #4; sup, $1.2 
Federal labor 94% 20, tax, dec, $2.74; sup, $4. 
Hospital attendants wii, tax, dec : 
Federal labor 4038, tax, n, d.. wae 
Federal Libor 8499, tax, = t.. 
Federal labor 8785, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8631, tax, o, n, d 
Federal labor $449, tax, dee... 
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Federal labor 6854, tax, jan.. 
Porters and bootblac ks 9515 , ‘tax, ‘dec. 
Packers and flour mille tig s 9501, ‘tax, d, 
a,j... - 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, dee aseninuneis 
+ adh rs union S86. 
Masons and bricklaye rs he pe rs 8737, tax, on 
Federal labor #087, tax, dec, $2; sup, b5e.. 
Federal labor 7167, tax, 0, n, d, $3; sup, $5.. 
Federal labor 9876, tax, d, 01, |, $5: sup, #4. 50. 
Federal labor #466, tax, dec, 95¢; sup, 25c.. 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, sup 
Shirtwaist and laundry workers, sup ... 
Mattressmakers $493, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8398, tax, jan, $1.05; sup, 50c 
Blacksmiths he Ipe rs 6931, a 
Federal labor 8683, sup........... ..... ‘ 
Laborers union 9557, sup......................00+ 
Sugar workers 7230, tax, 0, n, d............... 
Caulkers and carpenters 9308, tax, d, "Ol, j 
ee prot 9523, tax, dec....... me 
Federal labor 8321, tax, jan .. ‘ 
Northwestern miil flour e mployes ‘8661, tax, 
o, n, d, ’O1, j. 
Solar printers and ope rators 8710, tax, dee. 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, n, d...... eer , 
Powder workers 8974, tax, n, "Sanne 
oe tailors ‘union of Am, tax, n, ¢ d, 














des. a 
Block ‘cutters 8576, tax, a, 8, O, n, d.. nee 
Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, 1, “d 
Stove mounters, steel range weulerD. and 

pattern fitters, ete, tax, dec.. a ee 
Federal labor 8451, tax, jan, 7 
Federal labor 461, tax, dec, 3 
Hod carriers 8431, tax, o, n, d, $3; oup, # 
Federal labor 9256, tax, aug, $3.2 














. Federal labor 477, tax, d, 01, 


Federal tabor 724, tax, dec 
Sign painters 8376, tax. o, n, da. 
Granite polishers $481, tax, dec. , 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172, ‘tax, n, 
iis Ti stctvinasnceeneiannenentinnasminniseriievenmes am 
Green glass workers 8723, tax, jan.. 
Commercial artists 9830, tax, jan imam 
Glass packers 8752, tax, jan seuneie Sankerandimeiedin 
First housemen 85, tux, dee.................. ee 
Cloth hat and cap makers 9181, tax, jan........ 
Street and building laborers 9147, tax, dec. 
Ship carpenters and caui kers82s3, tax, sept 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilde rs 8465, 
ies el cerissnncscasarcascncsicces 
Button workers 7023, tax, n, d.. 
Fish skinners 9582, sup,................ “ 
Flour mill employes #581, sup.......... 














Trunk and bag workers intl, tax,n, d, *0l, o% 
SS 2 See * 
Clay miners and labore rs 9310, tz “aX, ju in, $4.5 ); 





sup, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 8584, tax dec, ine 
Federal labor 9473, tax, dec, $1.70; sup, $2.50.. 
Iron molders helpers 7413, tax, nov, $0; sup, 


$5.60; su P, ‘Die. 


Federal labor 72 295, su ; , 
Central labor union, Biigiiin, 8 N 
Federal labor 9087, sup...... ni 
Assorters and packe ors 8316, sup - 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers no 30, sup... 
Hodcarriers 5026, sup .... 
Central trades and labor union, 
_ eee ‘ 





YY, su p 





‘E St ‘Louis, 


. Federal labor 9583, sup a 


Lumber boxers and derrick men 54, sup — 
Laborers 7120, tux, jan... ; 

Electrical workers 8966, tax jan _ 
— ral and suda water bottlers 9275, wm, 0. 


Ne oe ade quarry workers 8961, tax, ‘dee... 
Federal labor 7310, tax, n, d, ’01, @ " 
Federal labor 6677, tax, o, n, d...... 
Federal labor 8838, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8166, tax, d, ’01; 
Federal labor $494. tax, dec..... ae 
Granite workers 9289, tax, nov... ee 
Federal labor 513, tax, dec ‘ 
— labor union, / Ashland, Pa, ‘tax, n, d, 
0 


jan 


Nutmakers prot M251, tax, dec. 
Shingle weavers 9080, tax, dec calsiiis 
Reed and rattan workers 8698, tax. jan .. 
Wood, wire and metal workers intl, tax, jan 
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Laborers prot 9250, tax, JaM........... ...--cceeeee 
Central labor union, Fiie phason, Mass, sup 
Hotel and restaurant e mguage es intl no 108, 
sup... . . 
Shingle weavers 9095, —_- . 
Hodcarriers 9408, tax, oct. 
Federal labor 7310, sup....... 
Federal labor 6749, tax, dec, $2; sup, $i. 
a. A RRs 
Granite polishers "94si, sup... sia : eee 
Federal labor 7387, sup.... ; 
Cerealine workers 9282, sup.. 
Stove mounters intl, sup.... 
Shipdrillers 9087, sup...... 

Federal l«bor 7520, sup... 
Shipwright caulkers and ship Joiners 87: ms, 
tax, dec..... - 
Federal labor 7608, tax, “dec. : 3 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, jan ' 
Hosiery workers 9097, tax, 0, n.. ; 
Quarry mens S626, tax, jan. i 
Federal labor 9284, sup. 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, sup 
Ship carpenters 8511, tax, o, 1, “d, $3; sup, $1.50 

POGSTR! LADOP SIT1, GUD....22000800000+-000ecceses0eses 
Federal labor 8783, BUP.....0..2.000000 
Federal labor 6008, tax, d, ’01; j. 
Iron and steel workers oes, kup.. ‘ 
Blast furnace workers 8993, sup......... 
Hodearriers 9586, sup..... 
Central labor union, Law rence ‘Kans, tax, &, 
- ’ 
Hosie ry worke rs 8844, tax, “dec 
Federal labor 8241, tax, n, d, Ol; re 
Car builders 9274, tax ,J, a, 8, 0, n inant 
Columbia River ‘fis he ymen 632 1, ven 8, O, n, 
 D Reeeeererare see 
Slate and tile roofers 9508, tax, jan. ° 
Buttonmakers 7546, sup. 
Central associated trades council, ( ‘orning, 
ia Me eicdscinioninttomittapeninaddpiiianimedin 
Central associated trades council, ( Corning, 
_ 8 2 REE 
Powder workers 839 l, tax, jan. 
Federal labor 9293, tax, n, d... 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, d, 01; + 
Masons tenders 9436, sup...... 
Foundry laborers and chippe rs 9173, 
dec, $5; sup, $1.50 
Hotel and restaurante mploy sintlalliance 
tax, dec, $19.70; sup, $58.25. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliane €, 
ID caver emnbnisdbencsihvabieigndiion 
Federal labor 9587, sup lance 
Sewer workers 958, sup.. 
Federal labor 9589, su 
Building laborers — - mason tende rs % mh, 
sup..... 
Straw hat operators 9 51, sup... 
Stockm«ns prot 9592, SUP. 0-0. -eesecee-s sevens 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘harlotte, N C, tax, », 
i Fe eee 
Slate, gravel compos tion and ‘tile ‘Toofers 
9176, tax, j,j, a, 8, o, n, ~ bene assess, 5c 
Federal labor 0, ‘tax, dee 
Ship caulkers 9353, tax, id. 
Granitoid and cement te cers v 6, tax, jan 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, dec, 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, 
jan.. ‘ 
Tar and ‘gravel roofers 8450 tax, “dec ae 
Car wheel workers “128, tax, dee 
Scalemakers prot 7592, i 4x, dec 
Carpet layers 9061, tax, jan 
Horse = makers 6313, tax, o, n,d, 'O1 od, $1.80; 
SI I nc ctielincetaitcshiaditonstienengax ssaudiadminiiiie 
Bathonmaice rs ‘prot 7181, tax, jan 
Labor council, Kern co, (al, tax, j, a, 8, o,n,d 
Laborers prot "8654, tax, jan 
Flour ~ cereal mill men 6642, tax, d, Ol, j 
Tar, felt and water proof workers 7565, tax, o, 
EN eee 
Granite polishe rs 8613, tax, jan, BOC; sup, ‘50e 
Black-mith helpers 9172 tax, jan. 
Spring bedand matt: exsmake rs 8445, tax, jan 
Shirt waistand laundry workers intltax,n,d 
Hodcarriers 9057, tax, dee, $2.70; sup, We 
Federal labor 7241, tax, jan iN: sahtebie 
Blast furnace workers §&72, 8UIP................066 
Blast furnace workers 8928, sup. 
Paper mill workers 9%, sup 
Oystermens union 8201, ‘ax, nov. $3: sup, 8. 
Ship carpenters nud caulkers 684, tax, oct.. 
Mineral mine workers S88, tax, Jan, $3.90; 
sup, 
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ty 





Federal labor 9359, tax, dec, $6.80; sup, #2....... 

Marine firemen 8000, tax, dec, $4.20; sup, $3 

Laborers prot 8962, sup iiapeduarieed 

Newspaper carriers 9503, sup 

Lace finishers 8948, tax, nov....... ‘ 

Federal labor 9358, tax, s, o, n, d, Ol, j 

Gas workers 8951, tax, jan 

Iron molders helpers 7421, tax, jan.. 

Laborers prot 9290, sup ; 

Stoneware workers 6888, sup 

Tinners and slaters 7382, sup 

Newsboys prot 9077, sup.. 

Federal labor %% 

Building laborers 8430, sup 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso local no 16, 
sup 

Intl union steam engineers, sup. 

Pound fishermen 8456, tax, jan, 
$1.25 me 

Federal labor 94: 53, ‘Tax, dec, $1.50; sup, 90e 

Horsenail makers prot 6170, sup 

Shipwrights prot 7006, sup.... 

Hodcarriers and mason tenders 9542, sup 

Federal labor 7390, sup... 

Central trades and labor coune il, Zanesville, 
Ohio, sup... 

Federal labor #571, sup... iiionante 

Federal labor 9368, tax, mov .......... 

Ice workers 9329, tax, jan : 

Federal labor 8519, tax, jan..... 

Plow workers 8746, tax, nov 

Federal labor 8306, tax, jan... 

Intl wood carvers, tax, dec 

Laborers prot 538, tax, jan... 






$1.65; sup, 





Intl stereoty pers and électro y pers ‘union of 


f < eee ‘ 
Ordnancemens union 9585 sup. 
Cranemens #580, sup . 
Electrical he! pers 957 sup. 
Electrical laborers 9595, sup.. 
Federal labor 954, sup........... ' 
Marine firemens prot 8068, tax, a, s, 0, ‘n, d. 
Foundry laborers and ¢ hippers $173, tax, jan 
Miners tool workers 9063, tux, jan........... 
Badge and lodge paraphe rnalia makers 9136, 

tax, jan. 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders wt ‘tax, -_ 

a, 8,0, n, d... shebiliauinen elas 
Federal labor 8714, URANUS scan vinaimnsvcniun’ ase 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, nov, $4.04, 

SIE III dutn. sabi chinitéssn sanvennenepesessaahstigeusndtdnntean 
Plasterers tenders 6901, tax, jan, $1.35; sup, 65c 
Amal society carpente rs ‘and joiners, 7, 

et eee 
Federal labor #165, tax, jan, $8; sup, $1.. 
Trades council, Birminghém, .y sup. aesie 
Federal labor 8770, tax, d, 01; j, $4; sup, 50e... 
Federal !abor 9406, sup........ 

Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, sup 
Coffee, spice and ened powder workers 

9538, SUP ....... _ 
Marble ¢ “ut ters 9393, sup. siden ; 
Central labor union, Ithaca, N, Y, 
Federal |. bor 8162, tax, 8, O, D, 
Federal labor 9240, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 9174, tax, n, d. 
Boilermakers and mac hinists helpers 9027 7. 

Ee 
Federal labor 8087, tax, : 
Iron workers he Ipe rs union 8908, tax, 0, n. 
United bro of paperene rs, tax, n, d, $18. 35; 

sup, $2%....... eininnmatendencennevasnesnemnannonte 
Shingle weavers ‘5: 3. sup. eiacaand 

%, 




















sup. 














Blacksmiths helpe rs D164, EE 
Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, Ill, sup 
Bill posters and distributors 7419, tax, bal, &, 
Oo, part nov.......... 
Bill posters and distributors 7419, tax. bal, n,d 
— cotta pressers and finishers 7523, tax, 
ae ones 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, dec, 
Powder workers 8742, tax, dec 
Snappers 8674, tax, pn, apace 
Federal labor 7520, sup.. 
Federal labor 9491, tax, d, ’01, Jj, $2.70; sup, 
Central labor coune il, St Jose ph, Mo, at oan 
Horsenail makers 8633, BED. 00cc000 . pace 
J. EK. Michnewitsch, Findlay, Oo, sup. , 
Dairymens prot 8697, tax, a, m 43 j, a, 8, 0, n, 
I, TI cadet anientasuicuseniunignnans 0 
Emerson drug co, adv, AM FED, a, 01, j, f.. 
Wilkie & Bothwell, adv, AM FED, ‘sept aac 
Ruttonm»kers 746, tvx. jan. 
Freight handlers #35, tax, d, J. 
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Federal labor 8646, tax, n, d................. 
Federal labor 8487, tax, jan........ ; 
Federal labor 9373, tax, dec..... 
Masons and building laborers 7448, tax, Jan 
Federal labor 8649, sup........ 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, ‘sup. 
Federated trades council, San Jose, ¢ ‘al, ‘sup 
Amal soc of engineers, tax, dec, $6.33; sup, $10 
Capma Kers 9351, tax, 8, 0, n, d, "01, j............ 
Granite polishers s618 3, Sup.. 
Jos. M. Shilhouse, Marion, 
Capmakers #351, sup....... 
( vapma kers 9412. sup..... - 
Paper box makers 8972, sup.. = 
Amal leather workers, sup..... 
Monongahala tube co, adv, AM IF? ED, hae. 
Federal labor 526, tax, jan paatasiie 
Newsboys prot 077, tax, n, a... 
Federal labor 882, tax jan a CLT 
Labor: rs prot 9126, tax, m, d..... ............ sos 
Federal labor 9220, tax, MOV... .........cccccc00c0.ceeee 
Iron and steel workers 7518, ‘sup : 
ILugo Bilgram, Phila, Pa, adv, AM F E D, dee 
E de F Wilkinson, Providence, RI,adv, 
eee 
Sc hlitz brewing co, adv, “AM FED, d, 01, J, f. 
Sweet, Orr and co, adv, "AM FED, a, 01, j, f 
Dutchess mfg co, adv, Am FED, j, sais 
Hodearriers and mason tenders, 82, as: es... 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilde ms he ie rs 
8001, tax, j, a, 8, oO, n, d, $6; assess, $1.. 
Federal labor $476, tax, dec a 
Flour millers and laborers S82 
Ol, 


Shinglers prot 9253, tax, 42, 50 ‘n, ‘d, .s.. 
Federal labor 7412, tax, ‘a, Ol: aoe 
Federal! labor 8818, tax, "jan wee 
Federal labor 9316, ee eae 
Federal labor 8007, tax, jum................ 
Federal labor 8496, tax, a, 
$1.50; assess, 75¢ 
Journey 4 n bake rs and confectioners, tax, 
n, d. "01; ‘ me 
Laborers seas 9317, tax, 
Federal labor 8839, tax, jan...... 
Federal labor 8026, tax, sept 
Federal labor 9510, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8837, tax, dec. 
Federal labor 7513, tax, d, ’01; j.. piinaini 
Federal labor 8822, tax, 0, N, G.............0....0000 
Horseshoe nailmakers 8653, tax, o, n, d, "01; J j 
Steel plate transferrers 89 56, tax, , Jan... 
Plasterers prot 7435, tax, o, n, d.. BETS 
The order of rr te legraphers, ‘tax, “dec... 
Elecirical workers 9157, tax,o, n, d 
Federal labor 9492, tax, dec. 
Laborers prot 8864, tnx,  % "| em 
Metal weather strip workers 941, tax, d, OL: 
Iron w rkers helpers and laborers 8807) t a 
8,0, n 
Millers prot 9219, tax, n, d, 
Twine stringers 8711, tax, d, Ol: | 
Wool sorters and graders w25, tax, jan wae 
Chain makers natl union US’ A, tax, nov. 
( — labor union, Jac kson ville, Fla, tax, 
Ul; j, t, m, a, -. 
Poultry dressers 8659, d.. 
Tr ades and labor pont Bae = Marictin, ‘O, tax, 
Hodearriers and mason tenders 8992, sup.. 
Central labor union, Du Quoin, Ill, sup.. 
Ax workers and helpers 9506, SUP......... 
Federal labor 9597, sup................ aa 
Federal labor 9598, sup.............. — 
Federal la bor 8378, tax, dec, $2.50; sup, 5 
Mining squib workers 8845, sup............... 
Horsenai makers 70738, sup an 
Ice handlers 9. 67, sup........... 
Sailmakers prot $442, sup 
Geo Morris, Morehouse, Mo, sup..... 
Paper box mak: rs 9300, sup.......... 
Gill net fishermen 7141, sup. 
Federal labor 9406, sup.. 
Federal labor 8851, sup.... sasdiiaiiane 
Freight clerks prot 7 7417, sup. sine 
United brewery workers no 198, sup. 
Textile workers union of A, sup m 
Geo Gunther brewing co, Balto, Md, adv, AM 
FED, sept 





Indiana, sup 





o, Ty, d, 





4 ‘tux, 












































28, Schwartz & Jerkows ki, adv, AM FED, d, 01, j 


Fleischman & co, adv, "AM FED, d, 0l, vf 
Stablemens #419, tax, 4, 01, j 
Federal labor 8582, tax, n, d, ’01, j.... 
Window glass snappers 84, tax, d, 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, jan...... 
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28. Sandstone quarry workers 8961, tax, jan....... 


2. 


= 


Street and building laborers 7465, tax, d, "01 rJ 
Federal labor 8340, tax, n, d...... ‘ 
Federal labor 9469, tax, dec 
fron workers 9334, sup.. 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, d, "¢ 
Federal labor 9474, sup 
Powdermakers 8742, sup 
Newsboys prot 9077, sup 
Mineral mine workers 8689, sup 
Central federation of labor, Ft Wayne, 
Riggers, tarers and scrapers 9599, sup.. 
Vegetable ivory buttonmake rs 7 516, sup........ 
Laborers prot (¢ oke workers) 7576, tax, a, 8, 0 
United bro of papermakers, sup.... 
National starch co, adv, AM FED, dec..... 
Reading hardware co, adv, AM Fen, d, jt 
Mack and co, adv, AM FE p, d, "01, 
Weiderstein and Fuairt anks, adv, 
n, d, 01, j, f , 
Artesian well diggers 321, 
Laborers 8049, tax, n, d, “Ol, 
Oystermens 8201, tax, d, 01, 
Cerealine workers 9282, tax, 
Federal labor 8811, tax, jan... lien 
Laborers srot 8210, tux, o, n, d, M, i - 
Wire workers prot M414, tax, San Sabiaanetd 
Indurated fibre workers 7183, tax d, 01, 





Nn, 4, #4; ‘sup, $1. 35.. 


Ind, 





ia FED, 









Trades and labor council, Hammond,’ nd, 
tax, 8, 0, N......... . 






Terra cotta ne rs and fiuis 


{ 85, tax, 


Plastic alee weave so amnal asso, ‘tax, n, d, 
I Scsiehsicianicinlnledninindcanieneiesiiguaiaidiasceniieabecmmsindasan 
Amal asso st r employes, tax, jan....... 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, 0, n, part d.. 
Federal labor 8314, tax, n, a. 
Plumbers, gas fitters, steam fitters and steam 

fitters helpers, tax, n, d, '01; 
Bootblacks prot 9291, tax, n, a, “01; 
Steel ae worke rs 7204, tax, n, d, 01; j, 

IN Iii stnnanisinlinihnehnanabiogdetiebemineneedibtaiens 
Federal hor eis, nin ccpnmiion catenin 
Marble workers 8396, sup 
United bro of carpenters and joiners no 8, 

I sccunscononvagnas 
Federation of labor, Champaigne, III, 
J W Wiggins, Tampa, 4. <a 
Ship carpenters 8511, sup...... . 
Federal labor 8600, tax, jan, $3. 05; ‘sup, $5.84. 
Intl union of steam e aeines rs no l4, sup.... 
Axle workers 8875, sup...... 
Federal labor 8907, sup. 
















Acme sucker rod co, adv, AM FE p, d, Ol; j,f 
Patent cereal co, adv, AM FED, se pt bainiaaminichnies 
Geo A Fuller and co, adv, AM FE ED, dec. 


Nellis, Amos and Swift, adv, Am FED, dec. 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, o, n,d 
Federal labor -941, tax, n, d.... i 
Federal labor 8327, tax, n, d, Ol; J. ee 
Federal labor 295) tax, rae 
Laborers*prot 9145, tax, d, ’01; ri : 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, 0, M, Go... .ccceeeeeee 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, 
A I iin dactinleeiailinsasidsiaetinntintinaaiaieicitinns 
Nutmakers prot 9251, tax, jan.. 
Distillery and yeast workers rq is he 100m 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, n, a, & & se 
Federal labor 8217, tax, jan calintasttiaiegatesin 
Federal labor 9083; tax, a, 8, 0, n, d.. 
Building laborers 9177, tax, jan..... 
Marble workers 8481, tax, jan..... 
Federal labor 9178, tax, jan..... 
Federal labor 8344, tax, jan.......... 
Peddlers prot 9350. tax, n. d, 01, j 
Boilermakers helpers 9600, I iccensciene 
Pile drivers 9601, sup 
Horsenail makers p and b 6170, sup. 
Tin plate workers intl, ~~ isalectinades 
Federal labor 7146, sup... 
Hodearriers 8125, sup....... ie 
=e ae _ J eae 














Tear drivers intl, sup........ ; ne 
Federal labor 9042, tax, jan,$5; sup, $1............ 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 
9538, su 
Federal labor 8535, sup........................... 
Lewis Meier and co, adv, AM FED, o, n 
Freight handlers 8193, tax, n, d, ’0!, j 
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31. Slate and tile roofers 9521, tax, jan............... $1 80 
Labor council, Ironton, O, tax, d, ’01, j, f.. 280 
Federal labor 7233, tux, o, n, d, ’Ol, j..... 4 09 
Billers and bill posters 7162; lax, n, d, ’01; I; J... 15 Ov 
Granite cutters nat), tax, n, d, 01; ‘ 75 00 
Federal labor 9024, tax, n, * tli ATT 8 10 
Federal labor 8460, tax, es ; 215 
Milk condensers 9153, tax, “? "yee 6 30 
Cloth hat and cap make rs 9212, tux, NOV,...... 5 00 
wuanonetee rs 8985, tax, a, 8, O, N, d............ 1 75 

Central trades council, He rl, _ tax, . v4 
m, a, m, j, j,a, 8, 0, n, ‘a 01; j, f 12 50 
Ceniral labor, Ft Scott, Kans, tax, rr ‘a, Ol; j, 258 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, JAD........cccceeceeees 1 30 
Upholste rers intl union, tax, d, ’01;j. ‘ 8 00 
Cut pailmakers 702», tax, |) 1 60 
Street and building labore rs 8138, tax, bal m, 
a, m, j, j, a, 8, $7.65; assess, 80¢............. 8 45 
Street and building iaborers 8138, tax, 0 
QRBOEE GE. .cccccccecesscocceccevoscncesessnccscsenssosceoessocsoses 6 00 
Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, 8, 
eee 5 Ot ee 5 00 
Marble workers 8458, tax, 0, n, d, 01; j............ 8 00 
Soil pipe and fitting molders S816, tax, jan.... 8 00 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, ‘tax, 8, 
ey) PS eee eer 5 00 
Trades and yw’ ‘usse mbly, ‘Columbus 0, 
tax, j, a, 8, O, n, ; PIELER 5 00 
Federal labor 6415, tax, jan nanan 6 DO 
Federa! labor 7106, tax, jan ............. 4 00 
Federal labor 7481, a fe eee ll 25 
Federal labor 8116, tax, 0, 1, Q..........cc. cceeceeeee 49 
Federal labor 9871, tax, vo, n, d...... 845 
Glove workers 8722, tax, "> Sapetemepeapiens 40 
Stewart, Howe & May, adv, AM FED, dec 20 00 
Central labor, Northampton, Mass, sup.. 5 00 
Federal labor en ; 10 00 
Machine stone planermen 9603, sup.. ° 10 00 
Federal labor 9604, sup...............cc0008 10 00 
Coffee, spice and baking powde r workers 
| Ren 10 00 
UAarry MENS HGOG, SUP. .........0.-ccecceereeeeceees . 10 00 
Capmu kers 8582, tax, jan, $3.35; sup, «. 25... 5 60 
C DP Dickerson, Re ading, Pa, ap. ieeoe 2 25 
Laborers prot 9576, sup.......... sil 1 50 
Hodcarriers 9550, sup.. 1 00 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘arbondale, Pa, pap. ial 2 75 
Federal! labor 9566, sup........... ~ 270 
Intl union of steam e ngine 208, ‘sup.. animal 4 00 
Intl typographical union, tax, jan............... 137 76 
Laborers prot 8863, tax, jan shieaeavanenunebeetnes ies 45 
Building laborers 8430, tax, n, d.................066 21 00 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, n. d, "OL; j....... 0 5 10 
Federal labor 8185, tax, n, d, . |) eee 8 00 
Assorters and packers ‘gsie, tax, dec..... 8 00 
Federal labor 8786, tax, dec. alssiaiebiianinete ats 5 00 
Federal labor 9452, Sup. ................seseeeserers ans 6 35 
Small supplies............ shhiinspisbiiba soeaeeinen 48 88 
IIIT ccccbeinunisieenesennssnenebersnnse euvadianans 49 78 
$12,365 57 
EXPENSES. 

Jan. 

2. One month’s rent in adv, Wm M Garrett....... $125 00 
Error in addition of assess on acet for dec.. 10 00 
Stamps received and used during the month 

et TR ES Ree 21 32 
Express and excess baggage, $19.10; haulin 

Am FED, #; car tickets, $s; magn zine 8 anc 

newspapers, $6.55; rope for trunks, 25c; ex- 

tra postage, 40c; photo for AM FED, $1.50; 

typewriter ribbon, 7ic; news delivery, 75e; 

matches, lc; cheese cloth, 25¢; key, B5e: 

spec mexsuge, 25¢; mending straps, 25c; 

sending m 0, ve; telephone message, hn G 

Be See nnsenccanatonatenpeninnsipinsiveiasenane eounes 2 74 

4. Legislative e xpenses ‘8, H Gutstadt ................. 3Y 00 
Subscriptions to AM FED for C Mueller, 

NE I siintnicenssnsnisnnnnnines senescncipaptiiiin ” 
Labor and supplies - mov ing stenm radia- 

tor, Irwin J. Fre neh. 25 00 
One copy of city direc tory, ‘Boyd’ 8 Diree tory 

I cscervinesiieassvircsnidiiestiniainnmendiasiaiananiniamnicaieininaliniiadiniiiatta 500 
Expenses to Norfolk and return on C LU 

difficu ty, H L Eichelberger....................... 25 00 
Carpenter work, siden etc, Donaldson & 

Bl cc nsinsncvesssmencnonggeneenguensiumessanee-ie 5 

A Organizing ex pense 8, J D ‘Pie ree ” : ‘ 200 00 
Legisiative expenses, Thomas F Trac y. ' 50 00 - 
1,000 8c stumps, Post Office (H C Easte rday ) 80 00 

8. Organizing expenses, J R Pennvy......... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith........... 39 83 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay pveteaioaes 25 00 
Organizing expenses, M J Noonan................- 100 00 
Organizing ex pense-, W Maurice Tye....... 6 50 
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5. 


Organizing expenses, Frank M Treese... 


Organizing exp: nses, Hugh Frayne. 
Organizing expenses, Fred L Schwartz oa 
Organizing ex penses, R KE MeLean............. .. 





Balance exp attending ex council meeting, 
I sicisietteeie iin tanialateihaemaiaantianianiodes ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt........ 
Contributions to AM FED, Lizzie M Holmes 
Organizing ex penses, T homas Keilty 
Organizing expenses, Lemuel D Biddle. 
Organizing expenses, J H Carver.. ‘ 
Organizing expenses, one 4 ( ‘allagh: an 
Organizing expenses, W_ H ¢ 
Organizing expense 8, JH Le ath. ESTAR 
Bal salary and appro to pay fune ral ex of 
M D Flaherty, Martin Flaherty....... 
Printing 1, 500 Te titer heads, $2.50; 500 monthly 
bulletins, $4.50; 4,000 recel pts, 8 books, $22.50; 
5,000 special stub blanks, $5.25; 5.000. “org 
commissions, $11.50; 2,000 lists affil unions, 
$23.25; 11,000 manila env, $30.75; 5,000 letter 
he ads, $23; 12 electros, $9.60; 3,300 monthly 
reports, $14.25; 1,700 spec notices, $6.50; 4 000 
credentials, ; 1.700 notices votes of dele- 
gates, $6; 2,800 “strikes and lockouts,” 
$18.25; 3,500 calls convention, $22.75; 500 ab- 
stracts oct AM FED, $4.50; 4,000 org reports, 
$20.75; 200 manuals, $9.25; 7, 000 letter heads, 
$18; 2,000 cire letters, $8.25; 300 cards Gut- 
Stadt, $1.25; 5,000 sub beni. $5.25; 1,000 t w 
cire letters, $5.25; Law Reporter company.. 
300-pg day book, $2.40; 1 500-pg ledger, $4; 144 
Ibs e faber bands, $4.13; | tube paste, 10c; 1 
invoice book, $2.50; 1 400-pg day book, $3; 1 
quart marking ink, 75c; 1 scrap book, 
75c; | scrap book, $1; | dozen blotters, 50c; 
1 tube weiss paste, 0c; 1 dozen blotters, 
0c; 3 sticks sealing wax, 15c; 4 ink stands, 
$1.40; | box ink, 24c; 1 quart Carter’s ink, 
60c; 1 waste basket, 60c¢; 2 dozen scratch 
pads, 50c; 6 sheets card board, 20c; 4 doz 
sponges, 50c; 1 tube paste, 10c; 1 200-page 
record book, 60c; 1 gr eagle pencils, $5.50; 1 
bot Ink eradicator, 25c; 12 maenv, 12x15, 60¢c; 
1 pen and pencil pocket, 5c; 1 doz pen hold- 
ers, $1; 1 no 860-250 pg invoice, $2.50; 1 doz 
blotters, 50c; 500 sheets bankers linen, $1.20; 
2 scrap books, $1.50; 4 doz ap files, 5c; 1 
qt mucilage, 75c; 1 scrap boo 50; 
rule, 60c; ‘4 doz sponge cups, 50c; 
sponge cups, $1; 1 jar pees. Ze; % 
ber bands, $1. 0: 4 tb bands, $1.50; 41-6 gr 
rene ils, $22.92; 2 pr shears, 50c; 4 jars paste, 
tl: 2 tubes paste, 20c; 2 filing bourds, $1.50; 
1 fountain pen, $4; 1 doz pencils, 50c; 1 doz 
vn holders, $1; 1 gr pens, 75c; 1 bx paper 
usteners, 20c; 50 mss covers, 35c; 1 doz pen- 
cils, blue, $1; 1 mucilage cup, 25c; 2 ink 
stands, $2.50; 1 qt of ink, 35c; 300 shts car- 
bon, $6; 1 gr bands, $1.25; 1 doz ma envy, 0c; 
2 memd books, 50c; 1 bloc king cut, 25c; 1 gr 
pens, $1; 1 gr pens, 75c; 2 dozen blotters, $1; 
qt ink, 60c; 1 qt higgins ink, 25¢; 106 
sheets carbon, $3.50; 1 doz erasers, $1; %4 tbr 
bands, $2 25; 1 bx pens, 75c; 4 tb bands, 
$1.50; 4 doz blotters, 25; : » $2.25; 
repointing fountainpen, 50c; 1 doz pens, 10c; 
2,000 niagara clips, $2.50; 1 ink eradicator, 
25c; 2 bx MeGill fasteners, 40c; 100 small 
blotters, 40c; 25 large blotters, $1; 1 400-pg d 
e ledger, $1.00; 1 200- -pg journal, BUC; 1 th asst 
bands, $2.75; | doz scratch pads, 2 ; | tube 
paste, 0c; 3 sponge ¢ ups and sponges, 35e; 
1 mucilage cup, 25¢c; 1 pen rack and paper 
wr, 26¢; 4 doz pe nholders, 2c; 2 doz pen- 
holders, $2; 1 tube paste, 10c; i) rubber 
bands, $1.50: ; | doz letter tabs, 4: 1 knife, 
$1; 1 stick wax, 5c; 1 18-in ruler, 15c; 1 steel 
eraser, 35c; | rubbe r eraser, 10c; 1 doz photo 
mail env, 50c; 1 300-pg record, $1.20; 1 bot 
ink, 25¢; i rubber stamp. 25c; | gr pens, 75¢; 
1 qt ink, (0c; 24 dozs blotters, $1; 10,000 man 
env, $22.50; 1 doz penwipers, 50c; 1 doz 
paper clips, 0c; 2 sets blotters, $1; 2 sponge 
cups, 20c; | sponge, 5c; 1 mucilage cup, 25c; 
1 pr shears, 25c; 1 pen rack, 25c; 4 mail 
baskets, $3; 1 pt vel ink, 75c; 1 gr pens, 
$1; 1 filing board, 50c; 2 























1 perforator, 25c; 2 
waste baskets, $1.30; 1 16-in ruler, 60c; %4 tb 
rubber bands, $2.25; Law Reporter company 

Legislative expenses, I M A Macfadyen.... 


secretary, Scranton con- 


Expense us asst. 
EEE . 


vention, John C 





Expenses fraternal delegates at Wash, Na- 
tional Hotel, O G Staples..................00.:es00ee 


60 50 


270 00 


305 10 


165 05 
100 00 

5 00 
132 00 


30 77 
25 & 
150 00 


100 15 


10. 


1 


23. 
2 


9. 


on 


= 


Contribution to AM FED, 
Organizing expenses, A A Sharp... 
Organizing expenses, 


Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt. 
4 weeks’ salary, 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk....... 


4 weeks’ salary, E H Skelly, 
4 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts, clerk....... 


4 weeks’ salary, 
4 weeks’ salary, R A Pinci, clerk...... e 
4 weeks’ salary, E Price, typewriter........... 
4 weeks’ salary, 
4 weeks’ salary, A Coblentz, clerk...... ........ 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


account Scranton 
Frank Morrison, secy, O G Staples.. 
Telephone rental, Chesapeake & oLOMAC CO 
1 desk pad, 50c; 1 p o box $2.35;R P Andrews 
BE: DD craic ssn nnndsosanenndasnegnescapgnevsectnmiavesenecsseee ‘ 
Organizing expenses, H Hanners............... 
2,000 Le, $20; 2,000 2c, $40; 300 3c, $9; 300 de, $12; 
300 5c, $15; 1,200 8c, $96.00; Postoffice, H C 
Easterd: _ 
Cuts for AM FE D, “Maurice. Joye ee ngrav inge 0 
3 complete welsbach lamps, $4.50; | mantle, 
We; 1 burner, 25e; Victor lamp co..... 
Organizing expenses, William Straus... 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt.. 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates, 
Henry W Szegedy.. 


Bal expenses on con, 





. Organizing expenses, ‘Cal W yatt... 


Edgar A Pe rkins 


Organizing expenses, 
A_H Clay 


Organizing expenses, 
Organizing expenses, E N Prescott... 
Organizing expenses, H S Whiteman.. . 
2,000 Ze env, $42.80; 5,000 2c stamps, $100; 2,000 
le stamps, $20; Post office (H © Easterday) 

Printing 3,000 circ letters, $11; 2,000 pamphlets 
and composition Chinese exclusion, $87; 
2,000 pamphlets Chinese exclusion, $238.50; 
The Globe printing compuany.......... 

Bal expenses printing daily proceedings of 
Scranton convention American Federa- 
tion of Labor, E J Lynett...... 

Approtof lu no 7295 to assist them in fight 
against the Knoxville woolen mills, Eu- 
gene Merrell..... .... 

Organizing expenses, Michael Goldsmith 

Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn... 

Organizing expenses, W F Smith... 

Premium on treasurer bond, John B Lennon 

1 extension table, $20; 1 6ft ext table, $14; 
chair, W B Moses oe siieicaite a 

Legislative expenses, T F Tracy sia 

15 no 1 bxs, $1.20; 25 no’ bxs, $3.75; 25 no4 

bxs, $8.75; 12 no 5 bxs, $8.40; I N Runyan. 





. Organizing expenses, Sam PD Nedrey..... 


Labor and material for charging wires, re- 
pairing lichts, making alterations to elec- 
tric lights and telephones, John C Rau 

Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt. ies 

“Globe 





On account printing proceedings, 
EEE ATT 

1,000 le, $10; 2,000 2c, $49; stamps, Post office; 
hp ae 


Six months’ service evening star, TW Hay 
Organizing expenses, H S Whiteman.. 
5, 


000 2c stamps, Post office 
15 Ibs nails, John B Espey 
Bal expenses to Norfolk, Va, and return, H 
a Eichelberger. 


Organising expenses, EF “dgar A Perkins 
2 desks, 


$16; 1 chair, $1.50; Lease, $4; H Rosen- 


berg. 


Organizing ‘expenses, James 1 ‘eonard.. 


Refund forsupplies returned, Andrew Baker 
Victor N Yarros. 





J DD Pierce. 
Refund of amt forwarded in excess of anit 
due on tax, FE E Dawis. 


Organizing expenses, WHC lay saiielessiediines 
Organizing expenses, James C Mahoney. 
Organizing expenses, Horace A Duke....... 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker.. 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith............. 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne - 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson. 
Organizing expenses, John T Mallon.. 
Organizing expenses, 
Organizing expenses, John L Gebr....... 





James Kenne dy... 


Postage on AM FED, Post office.. . 
Legislative expenses, Thomas F Trae 





G B Squires, book keeper 


4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk...... 
4 weeks’ salary, B oe clerk. 





2 weeks and 4 days’ sa ary, A S Boswell, 
an sania 
4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh....................00+ 


typewriter... aoe 


2 days’ salary, M Thompson......... 
D Nielson, clerk.. 





I M Rodier, clerk............... 


162 80 


121 


461 00 
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31. Postageon AM FED, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


2 days’ salary, Z Brinker, typewriter...... 
2 wee ks and 3 days’ asain MD Sobotska, 
BITE ccccecencccoveccnsnenevenbenescnnepscnemenan eoovsecasantcenes 
| week and | di Sé ary, “M 'P Fritts, clerk.. 
1 week and 2 day s salary, E Tyler, stenogra- 
0 EE TTL AA ae ER EE 
1 wee *k and 1% day’ 's salary, G Boswell, clerk 
week and 1 day’ Ssalary, BS Thomas, clerk 
week and 2 days’ malury, SW Dickinson, 
clerk.. ° seece 
week and 2 day 8’ salar y, “M Brow n, clerk.. 
week’s salary, 1, E Robe rts, Ee 
weeks and 2), days’ salary, M M Webs 
ste nographe IP avescesccvcscesesecnssoscssons vesescesosecees 
weeks’ salary, R L Guard, ste nographe r 
weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer.. 
weeks’ salary, LA Gaver, stenographer.. 
week’s salary, R C Shelse, stenographer. 
weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer 
weeks’ salary, A M Coy, stenographer..... 
weeks’ salary, A A Parker, stenographer.. 
weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 
weeks’ salary, F Drucker, stenographer.... 
weeks and 4 days’ salary, K Carey, stenog- 
rapher..... sciialeibaaaiiaealeabunitas 
weeks and 4 days’ “salary, ‘LM Kunzie, 
stenographer. saaielaeesbilediaiaaonibenlemadieertehs. stains 
Legislative ex pe nses, E L Tucker.......... 
Organizing expenses, J B Allen... 
Appropriated to eaegere intl, W m J Halt- 
grave ....... sandinidadbiesistasinins 
Postage on Am FE D, “Post office....... 
Postageon A FE D, Post office....... a 
5,00 2¢ stamps, $100; 2,000 le sented $20; 2,000 
| 4 | eee “ anes 
Organizing e xpe nses, WHC lay. namalesennianeins 
ae expenses, Cal Wyatt. 
Appropriation to ¢ ‘anadian iF bor ‘congre 88, 
BP BE DIAPOP...........0000.0esceve-seeeree ae 
Organizing expenses, P H Straw 7 need 
Organizing expenses, R E Miller 
Legislative expense S, Mrs I M A Mac fadyen 
Organizing expenses, Fred L Schwartz........ 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun — 
Convention supplies, Hugh Frayne.............. 
Bal on organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 
Post offic Diicciitaietpinieinocs 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard............ 
Tickets, $10.50; ex press, $14.72; keys,50c; papers 
and magazines, $3.70; repairs, etc, $6.75; 
sending m 0, 7c; Photo for AM FED, 40¢; 
hauling AM FED, $6.50; ex postage, 26c; 
basket, 75¢e: cab hire, $1; Harry Corcoran, 
org, exp, $2; Geo B Squires hespennanalonnnnaiieiiennmeans 
Stamps received and used aS 8 Frank 
Sea 
Organizing expenses, K Hart. ....................... 
Expenses to Phila and New York, ‘F Morri- 
son... wen me sens 
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Total ances ieimsiseisiaien wideiddiiadunmiaiti 
RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1902............ 


$3 00 


22 50 
10 20 


5,749 40 





Receipts for the month of January............... 6,616 47 
Total. ccevesee $12,365 87 


Kx penses for the month of . January.. 


Balance on hand, February 1, 1902. 
FRANK MORRISON, 


7,716 61 
. 14,649 26 





Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 


WHY NOT HAVE 


YOUR UNIFORMS 


MADE: BY A LABEL HOUSE 


ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


5. ABRAHAMS & CO’S MAKE. 





Sold at all First-Class Cafés 
WM. 








Nothing Wanting 


Purity and perfection 
center in 10 year old 


Hunter Whiskey 


Itis 


Everything you want in whiskey, 
Everything that taste desires, 
Everything that age can give, 
Everything of rich, mellow flavor, 
Everybody likes it. So will you. 


LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Premium 
Hams™Bacon 


Silver Leai 


P % Lard , 
\o Lie Ss SB 








and by Jobbers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















*Phone 3-52-60 | 





Thea 
Philadelphia 


CURRENT 
FURNISHED FOR 


2 
Arc Light 
ten Light Electric 
Power 
F | 
eating Company | 
Cooking | 


Elevators 


Signs 
Pumps GENERAL OFFICES 


N. E. Corner Tenth and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















S.N. WOOD & CO.|| || Every Pair of 


Union Cagd Make, 
Clothing 


House SUSPENDERS, 
UNIONIZED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM and “American” Silk Garters 


erent Is Guaranteed for Superior 
Union Clothing Quality of Material axp Work- 
Union Shoes manship. Buy them, and if 


Union Hats *™ they break within six (6) 


Union Furnishings month’s wear, return them 
and we will repair any de- 


oe fects. 
Are we not Entitled to Your Trade? @€ 
22 


S. N. WOOD & CO. Lewis Oppenheimer’s Sons, 
740-742 Broadway :: :: New York 627 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























